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BEL® IMERE 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SWEATER NEWS Si NOE 


CASHMERE! 



Here t'jiially is a sucjut chat has 


BELGIMERE now! 


HIGH-FASHION COLORS... 
foimd only in expensive imports. 

yarns are spun and 
with old-world craftsman- 
in Belgium.) 


FULL FASHIONING . . . each 
BELCiMi.RK has the same detail you 
fmd ui costly cashmeres. 


FINISH . . . 
as down, luxuri- 
ous to toiicn. Made of the softest, 
silkiest wool from Australia’s baby 
Merino lambs. 


LONG-WEARING QUALITIES 
. . . liHLGiMERE sweaters wear and 
wear, hold their shape, launder 
beautifully, are permanently moth- 
prool. 


MODEST PRICE-.-withall these 
qualities, lovely belcimere sweaters 
cost less than half as much as cash- 


•wasliini 

Voolile, ihe wonder 
'-water soap. 


B. F. Goodricdi 



These tires have traveled 161,453 miles 


Y ou'Rn looking at the urig^imil inacl 
on a set of B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tires — 161,453 miles after they 
were first put into service! They've 
lolled this distance for 'X'dliani Einbiey, 
whose trucks travel Route 66 from 
Albuquerque, N. M,,to Oakland, Cilit. 

On tliis long-distance, high-speed 
run wliere temperatures r.inge Irom 1 5“ 
below zero to 120“ above, Embrcy 
reports, "Traction Express tires give 
over twice the mileage ever obtained 



TRACTION EXPRESS cires Jispc-I licat easily, 
run cooler at high speeds. Tread dehes skids. 


from any other tire. They retiuce my 
tire costs by better than one half.” 

Traction Express users everywhere 
make similar reports. The all-n'ilnn 
I'lacLioii E.spiess Cord body can with- 
stand double the impact of ordinary 
cord materials. It outwears even the 
extra-thick Traction Express tread — up 
to 46''.'. thicker than tfiat of a regular tire 
— and utn still he rtuippeJ uver utid mer! 

B. E. Goodrich molds the treat! with 
the beads close together. When mount- 



EMBREY CHECKS TIRES regularly, keeps diem 
well matched to assure maximum mileage. 


ed. air pressure spreads the be-ads to 
full rim width. The sidewalls act as 
levers. Compressing the tread. A corn- 
pres.sed tread resists abrasion, ailds mile- 
age. Einbrey b.iy5;''TheTraction Express 
treatl gives maximum traction and even 
wear and eliminates any cracking.” 

Ask your dealer to show you the Trac- 
tion Express. Users call it rlie I UO. (100- 
mile truck tire. It costs a little morel ray- 
on construction at lower prices), gives 
much more service. Your B.E. Goodrich 
retailer is listed under Tires in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone book. Or 
write loe B. /•'. Condrich Company, Tire 
6 lujiiipmciit Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 

Specify B. F. Ooodrich tires when ordering 
now trucks 
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The Question: Would legalized gambling 
be good or bad? 


The Avsivers: 


Thomas E. Dewey 
Ai.hany, N.Y. 

Governor 

"I-ogalized gambling, gen- 
i {'rally, would be shocking, 

immoral and indecent. It 
^ is fundamentally immor- 

al to encourage the belief 
in gambling as a source of family income. 
It would be indew'nt for government to 
finance itself out of the weaknesses of the 
people. Under legalized gambling there 
would be no logic in refusing to license lot- 
teries, betting pools, dice game.s anti .slot 
machines. They would lie a continuous in- 
vitation for husbands and wives to gamble 
away money needed for the family." 


Jeanette Mitlligan 
Brooki-yn, N.Y. 

Home 

"If a man could gamble 
legally, conditions would 
be better than they are 
now. He would use more 
sense and better judg- 
ment. He might even stop gambling. You 
know il’.s like Eve's forbidden apple. He’ll 
eat eagerly, even if it Lsn’t good for him.” 



Katzo Zuckekman 
New York City 
Contact Man 

'Bad. Take me as an ex- 
ample. Years ago a friend 
took me to my first horse 
race in Miami. 1 placed 
my first liet on a horse 
and won $94. I grabbed my hair and asked 
myself why I had been working all my 
life. Since then I’ve lost over $;10,000 at 
the tracks. The habit 1 actiuired is im- 
possible to break. Sure I’m Fatzo behind 
the ears.” 




Jane Faye 
Forest Hili.s, N.Y. 
Widow 


"Good. Under legalized 
gambling I’m sure there’d 
be less gambling than 
there is now. During pro- 
hibition there were more 
people drinking. Speakeasies were every- 
where. People thought it was smart to 
drink. Not a.s many of my friends are 
drinking now.” 



Paul D. Green 
Bahylon, N.Y. 
Writer 


"It’s impossible to curb 
the gambling instinct by 
law.s. And you can’t leg- 
islate morals into people. 
Prohibition remains a viv- 
id example. We now have a ridiculous law 
which permits belting at race tracks but 
prohibits it elsewhere. This law Is responsi- 
ble for many of our gangsters.” 


Robert F. Wagner 
New York City 
Mayor 

"We have legalized gam- 
bling at race track.s. How- 
ever, the subject of off- 
track betting should and 
will be explored. It seem.s 
hypocritical that a track bet is legal while 
one made over the fence i.s not. I^egal off- 
track betting would help the city raise 
needed revenues.” 



Jack Dempsey 
Ex-Heavyweight 
Champion 

“Nevada has legalized 
gambling. It’s a great suc- 
ce.ss. There’s never been 
a scandal. Nevada would 
operate at a deficit with- 
out legalized gambling. .Also, in the field 
of sports, there wouldn’t be the same dan- 
ger of a ’fix' as there is now. .And I don’t 
neces.sarily mean boxing. We’ve had 'fixes’ 
in ba.seball, football and basketball. Only 
when gambling is illegal i.s a 'fix’ likely. 
Understand, I’m not a gambler. The most 
I’ve ever bet is $25.” 



Dorothy E. Wiuson 
Cypress Hii,i.s, N.Y. 
Biscuit Packer 

"Conditions are bad now, 
but they’d be worse with 
legalized gambling. T 
know .some women who 
dash out of their hemes 
to bingo games as soon as their husbands 
leave the house for work. At five o'clock 
they hurry to delicatessen stores to buy 
their husbands’ 'home cooked’ dinners. 
If it were legal to place a bet with the 
bookies, .some of them would hock their 
husbands’ clothes the minute they got a 
’sure’ tip.” 



Bill Hutton 
New York City 
Advertising 

"If foresight is used tn 
legalized gambling to pro- 
tect the poor man against 
himself, the re-sult will l>e 
good. I’m an American 
from P'ngland. There street betting is legal, 
but only on a credit ba.sis. If a man doesn't 
have credit he can’t bet. The law permits 
him to recover from a lielling agent, but 
the agent can’t recover from him. The l)et- 
ling taxes add to the national revenue in- 
stead of filling the pockets of criminals, 
who always manage to evade the law.” 
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Last week, even though you were starting with Vol. 1, No. 1, you 
found yourself right in tlie middle of the story. And this week you 
take it fro'.n there. 

For sport is endless. There’s always tomorrow’s game always 
another chance at the big one that got away and next week you’re 
positive you can break OO. We have plannetl Sports ILLUS- 
TRATED, however, so that you may begin each week at the start 
and read through to the finish line in a fairly dependable sequence. 

We’ll nearly always open with a story of top interest (the editors 
call it the “lead story” i on an event which ha.s dominated the sports 
scene during the previous week. Last week, for example, Bannister 
and Lundy, the great milers, jirovided us with Ihe perfect lead, and 
an auspicious one for our very first issue. Our lead .stories will have 
a wide variety of subject and locale a (’hannel swim, a record- 
breaking Kentucky Derby, a Ro.se Bowl classic and they will al- 
ways lie tlie la.st story to go on the press each Monday night. 

Immediately following will be Soundtrack, in which the efiitors 
will then .sweep the whole field of sports, according to their inclina- 
tions; and here they will call ’em as they see ’em. 

Spectacle conies next, each week a noteworthy series of photo- 
graphs, sometimes in full color an<l .sometimes in faster-closing 
lilack and white. This week, beginning on page 15, you'll see the 
Wimbledon you’ve always read about as it really looks, with all 
the tradition of this greatest of tennis tournaments roses and ivy, 
heraltlry and red-antl-green cushion.s and this year a star in the 
great tradition of I'.S. Wimbledon stars, Maureen Connolly. 

The Wotiderful World of Sport {pope If)) will lie jiictures also, 
but news jiicture.s, and with a broader theme; a kaleifloscope of 
the usual and unusual which make sport international and uni- 
versal and wonderful. 

Features then take over the middle section of Sports Illus- 
trated, their topics as unpredictable as the outcome of to- 
night’s game. Their tone will sometimes be informative, as in Her- 
bert Warren Wind’s Preriew of the National Amateur golf tour- 
ney (pa(}e dCi], or amusing, as in what befalls {pane J.P a Wall 
Street broker when he realises the American dream aiul finally gets 
to own a real live ball club. 

Although it’s not taggeti as such, Outdoors will always occupy a 
jironiinent spot in the feature -sect ion. This week you'll find in it a 
discussion of the best ways to lug your gear along with you in the 
woods: some gorgeous color pictures of teen-agers climbing Mt. 
Rainier; and fishing exfiert Hart Stilwell's account of his battles 
with the six-foot alligator gar in miuldy Southern rivers. 

From [>age 53 on, columnists an<l sjiecial departments will poiui- 
lale the back of the magazine. There’s Bill Talbert on Tennis, Re<l 
Smith on Baseball, Herman Hickman on Football, among the col- 
umnists; there’s Seorehoard, assembling last week's winners for 
you in one tidy place, from their hideouts on ticker tapes and 
sports pages; The Sporliiui Look, which tells .some of the wonderful 
things sports do for clothes and clothes do for .sjiorts; You Should 
Know, by the Know-it-all, who this week introduce.s you t.pnije 5:{) 
to some of the finer points of a fascinating sport: bird watching. 

This being only Vol. 1, No. 2, it’s still too early for our letters-to- 
Ihe-editor section, which, incidentally, will be called The lf)th 
Hole. The lf)(h Hole will begin next week, and then or at some 
future date 1 certainly hope to see you there. 

— H.H.S. Phillips Jr. 







Herewith a salute from the editors to men 
and women of all ages who have fairly earned 
the good opinion of the world of sport, re- 
gardless of whether they have yet earned its 
tallest headlines 


FOSTER ■•Bud": BRADLEY. 17, Los AngcIfS 
Student, won sectional (lualifying honors with a 70. 
then went on to whip field of 11^8 youngsters to win 
U.S.G.A. Junior Amateur championship. Bud’s vic- 
tory entitles him to enter Men's National Amateur 
at Detroit next week. 


JIM FITZSIMMONS, known to horse-race followers as “Sunny Jim" or 
Mr. FitK, ha.s .saddled more stakes winners in 69 years of racing (over 27.5) 
than any other trainer. Fie is the only trainer to have had two horses win 
the Triple Crown ( Kentucky Derby, Preakness, Belmont Stakes) — Gallant 
Fox and Omaha. Now, at 80, Mr. Fitz leads all trainers In winners on 
New York tracks. His Laugh won the Flash Stakes at Saratoga on Aug. 2. 


MRS. EUGENIE MARRON. .specialist 
in lighHackle angling, now studying game- 
fish habits In Pacific waters, boated a 772- 
pound broadbill swordfish off I({ui()ue, Chile 
for a new women’s record. Her husband, 
Lou Marron, holds the men’s mark. 


FRED SHIELDS. 57 (fc/f), of De- 
troit, and CHARLEY BOSWELL. 

88, of Birmingham, Ala., are blind 
golfers who use coaches a-s “seeing 
eyes’’ to line up their shots. A nine- 
handicap man before he was struck 
blind in 1948, Shields gave up golf, 
then took it up again five weeks be- 
fore this year's National Blind Golf 
championship. Despite added handi- 
caps of arthritis and “football leg.s,” 
Shields whipped Boswell — a six-time 
blind champion — for the title with a 
record-breaking 205 for 36 holes. 
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12 SOUNDTRACK Connie Mack . . . Visiting Heavyweight . . . 93-Pound Infielder 
15 SPECTACLE The tennis champion.ship.s at Wimbledon IN Color 

19 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT As the camera sees it 
79 SCOREBOARD and Week's Winners 
81 COMING EVENTS 


8 SARATOGA'S YEARLING SALES 

.4 report on the spa's booming, sociable auclions 
in ivords by Jok Estks and pictures by Richard .Mkkk 

21 FASTEST MAN AFLOAT 

Henltle's Stan Hayres has won the Gold Cup Jive years running, 
litre's who he is. By Willia.m L. Worden 

26 THE YANKS ARE STILL THE TEAM TO BEAT 

A report on the world champions by RoftKRT CREAMER, 
with a sis~p(ige foldoul of trading card portraits In Coi,ok 

33 MY MIDSUMMER NIGHTMARE 

T/ir adpciifurrs of a Wall Street broker wba boinjlet 
a Class-Ii ball club. By his wife, Marjorie Osterman 

36 PREVIEW; THE U.S. AMATEUR 

A report on the coming golf lournumcnl, the course 

and the plaijcrs by HerhERT Warren Wind, with i word 

portrait of Billy Joe Patton by Coi.ES Phinizy 

70 SAILS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 

A picture report on the greatest summer sailing 
playground with the big cruising yachts In COLOR 

61 A GIRL WITH BOUNCE 

Pretty Paula Jean Myers trains for fancy 
diving on a trampoline In Color 



COVER: Golf bags 

at the .\faslers 

Photograph by Mark Kai ffmav 


Wherever you see a rack of Rrobdin-tnaginn golf 
bags, you can be .sure t hat a Uiuniamont of some 
-stature is going on. Since the top pros and ama- 
teurs rarely if ever have to tug their own arma- 
ments, the tournameni-sizcd bag has gradually 
swollen into a bulbou.s trunk with compartnienl.s 
for alt umbrella, rain clothes, sweaters and sev- 
eral changes of headgear. 


A'i-.swiedq''’e'’U Co poje 70 

IM cowl iM eniiie conlenii «> SpoUj llluiiraM lie lully piolecKd by cft»yrl«il In me Umim Stjto, tnd lo 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS: 

45 Boys and Girls on Mt. Rainier. Four 
pages In Color by Bob and Ira Sprinc 

49 Armored Warrior of the South. How 

to .-stalk the gar, by Hart Stilwbll 

82 The Fisherman's Calendar. Compiled 
by Kl) Zern 


THE COLUMNISTS: 

44 John Durant offers comfort for hunters 
who /.lack their own gear 
59 John Bentley sees Jim Kimberly clinch 
the U.S. sports oar racing championship 
63 Budd Schulberg recounts the saga of 
Archie the Tumbleweed 
6H Red Smith speaks regretfully of Branch 
Rickey’s impending retirement 

75 Bill Talbert says Kramer’s kids may 
recover the Davis Cup for the U.S. 

76 Column of the Week: Some thoughts 
on horse psychology by Ray Terrell 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

2 Hot Box. Jimmy Jemail asks: Should 
gambling be legalized —or not? 

4 Pat on the Back: Praise for those not 
already smothered with it 

53 Health: There’s something in the air 
ami most of it i.s ragweed 

.55 You Should Know If you are going to 
take up bird watching 
83 Sporting Look: Walking shorts are 
going west In Color 
86 Yesterday: John L. vs. Jake for 
75 bare-fisted rounds 
88 Last Laugh: The cartoonists have 
their inning 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


HOW AN AMERICAN 
HELPED BANNISTER WIN 
THE MILE 


Until a U.S. doctor gave him expert advice, 
Britain's champion was a good but not 
great runner. This is the story behind the 
victory in the race at Vancouver. 


Baseball under the lights 

Bed Smith describes it in words; Mark Kmiff- • 

w<iw iM photographs In COLOR 

the truth about spin-fishing 

Isil goodoT bad? BryanCollierandBache Brown 

present their conclusions 

PREVIEW: TENNIS AT FOREST HILLS 

The national championships as they look to 

John Tunis, Bill Talbert and Sarah Palfrey 
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THE $75,000 NOD 

It was the most expensive gesture last week at Saratoga where horse 
fanciers bought $2 million in futures at odds longer than roulette’s 

by iOE ESTES and WHITNEY TOWER 


A HANDSOME l)ay yearling colt- 
known for the moment merely as 
Hip No. 284— stood in the center of 
Saratoga's auction ring. Around him 
the spectators strained forward in their 
scats for a better look. Voices were 
raised beyond the customary pitch of 
the polite whisper, knowing eyes shot 
excited glances around the pavilion. 

"This colt, ladies and gentlemen,” 
announced Humphrey Kinney, presi- 
dent of the auctions, "should need no 
introduction. Hip No. 284 is a half 
brother to Ttilyar. He i.s by Tudor 
Min.strel out of N'eocracy. I don’t have 
to remind you that I think he’s one of 
the grandest colts we've ever been 
privileged to offer.” 

Introduction over. Businessman Fin- 
ney made sure that his glasses were 
sitting, as usual, as far down as his 
nose will allow, and turned the meel- 


Saratoca Springs, N.Y. 
ing over to the man on his right — 
hefty Auctioneer George Swinehroad, 
who delights in his work. Swinehroad 
looked down at Hijj No. 284 from his 
perch in the auction box. Directly be- 
hind the cult he could see the man who 
had flown the coll from Ireland to Sar- 
atoga to he sold — Prince Aly Khan. 
Everywhere else lie looked lie could 
see nothing hut faces slaring — first at 
him, then at the colt, then hack at him. 
One of these faces belonged to a deep- 
ly sun-tanned lady with nearly white 
hair. She sat in the third row, left sec- 
tion, and was studying her catalogue. 

Swinebroad’s deep Kentucky voice 
rang out across the pavilion. "Who'll 
give 1510,000 for this coll?” Within a 
minute, Swinehroad had raised the bid- 
ding, by $10,000 jumps, to $60,000. 

Swinehroad had swept the bidding 
to one of the highest points in auction 



S7S,000 COLT IS A HALF BROTHER TO 



history. With only the barest pause, he 
asked for $70,000. Big .Jim Ryan, train- 
er for Mrs. John R. H. Thouron of Wil- 
mington, Del., signaled that he would 
go to $6.3,000. 

There was electricity in the air now. 
Swinehroad knew it, and so did every- 
body el.se as Saratoga’s 84lli annual 
yearling .sales rolled through its final, 
record-breaking night. For another 
minute Swinehroad .searched devoutly 
for a higher bid. As the auctioneer rat- 
tled away, intent on his work, Hum- 
phrey Finney caught the eye of the 
sun-tanned, white-haired lady in the 
third row. Without uttering a sound 
he formed a two-word question with 
his lips: “S-e-v-t*-n-t-y f-i-v-e?” 

The lady gave a faint nod. Instant- 
ly, Finney bellowed out: ‘‘$75,000!” 
Swinehroad, getting set for the impor- 
tant la.st pitch, squirmed on his stool. 
The pitch was made to Jim Ryan, hut 
Jim stood pal. As he gave a last implor- 
ing look around, Swinehroad heard one 
other noise. It was Hip No. 284, letting 
go with a long whinny. 

The whinny broke the tension. For- 





mnlly. Ain't ionocr Swinr-broad ail- 
drcsscil tlio colt: "Shut iii), you. I’m 
doiny all I can for you.” 'I'hcn the ham- 
mer came down. The new owner, at 
ST.'j.ott'l. was .\Iis.s Kleonora R. Sears, of 
I’rides CTossin^f, Mass. She luid paid 
the hi^liest price of the sale, second 
highest in I'.S. yearling hislory. 


THE GENUS SPORTSWOMAN 

.\t the ai;e of T'J, Eleonora Sears is a 
lii'ely example of tlie ^jenus sporis- 
wonnui. She (lew in an airplane as early 
as Ihlo. look a liiiiK at ice hockey. 
Iiase:)all and foothail Tullhuck on her 
own team ■. onci' averaged a i liree-mile 
swift! a day at Newport, won numerous 
naiio-uil douhles titles in tennis and 
was tiiree limes runner-uj) for the na- 
lionai sintiles title. She lias walked the 
7 1 miles frtJtn N'ewitori to Hoston in 
Id hours and .'id minutes, wearinu out 
seei-ral .\’ount; male pa<*emakers in the 
proee.:s anil as receni ly ;is last \'ear she 
phiyed in the national sipiasli cham- 
Itionships, ati e\’eni which site first won 
in IhliS. She has also scliooled a coujile 
of venerations of yount' Harvards in the 


SELLER I'riin-e Khan s;it nc.xt to anciion. Aly was the- iinetii fur his father, 

.Ml'-. K. Coiiper Person in front row during the Ivhan, who tl<wv colts here. 
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FOUR PLANE LOADS of hor^es debarked at New York International Airport after 
long trip from Ireland. Consigned to Saratoga by the Aga Khan, the yearlings finished 
the trip to the spa in horse vans. 


art of enjoying a good party in her 
Boston town house. 

But, for all of her athletic loves and 
talents, Eleo Sears is primarily a horse- 
woman. She has ridden for years with 
the Myopia Hunt (Hamilton, Mass.), 
owned hunters and .steeplechasers 
which have played important roles in 
the Madison Square Garden show. 
Now, as a septuagenarian, she is happily 
entering a new field with Hip No. 
284: flat racing. Of her new baby, she 
said: “I hope he can run, but I don’t 
know yet.” 

In her fond hope that her yearling 
can run, Horse Owner Sears is in the 
same position as all the other buyers 
who this year, in two major auctions, 
have spent a total of $5,576,500 for 
616 thoroughbred yearlings — or an av- 
erage of $9,053 per purchase. At Sara- 
toga, Humphrey Finney’s Fasig-Tip- 
ton Company disposed of 272 yearlings 
at an average price of $7,931 and a 
total outlay of $2,157,200. At the 
Keeneland (Lexington, Ky.) sales pa- 
vilion in July, the co-operative Breed- 
ers’ Sales Company sold 344 yearlings 


for an all-time record of $3,419,300, 
which averages out to $9,940. The Sar- 
atoga average was down slightly from 
last year ($8,350), but more yearlings 
were sold, and one conclusion that can 
be made from the figures comes from 
the men whose business it is to sell the 
yearlings and from the men who bring 
them to the sales ring to be sold. 

A BARGAIN-OR REAL CLASS 

Said happy Humphrey Finney, aft- 
er closing up his shop Saturday night: 
*‘A most selective market.” Wing Com- 
mander Timothy A. Vigors of the 
RAF, a veteran of the Battle of Brit- 
ain, summed it up in a neat package, 
“There didn’t appear to be any middle 
market in America this year. Your peo- 
ple want a $500 bargain or they’ll 
shoot for real class at $30,000 or more. 
If you've got the top article to sell, 
you’ll do all right. Otherwise you 
won’t.” Vigors brought over from Ire- 
land one article, which apparently was 
just such a top number; his son of Roy- 
al Charger was knocked down to Harry 
Guggenheim’s Cain Hoy Stable for 


$35,000— exactly what Vigors predict- 
ed he would bring. 

The $75,000 paid for Hip No. 284 by 
Miss Sears equaled a Saratoga record 
established in 1928, when C.V.B. Cush- 
man, bidding for a syndicate, paid that 
amount for a colt later named New 
Broom (which earned only $275 in its 
racing career). The highest U.S. year- 
ling auction price on record is the $86,- 
000 paid this July by F. J. Adams, 
Houston oil man, for a colt by Nasrul- 
lah out of a stakes-winning daughter 
of Alibhai named Lurline B. New Own- 
er Adams, like New Owner Sears, was 
entering flat racing for the first time. 
There was one difference: Adams said, 
“I don’t know much about horses.” 

For both Adams and Sears, how- 
ever, along with the hundreds of other 
people who attend yearling sales, a 
knowledge of horses may turn out to 
be immaterial in the long run. Con- 
noisseurs are a dime a dozen in the 
horse-trading business, and rarely will 
two of them agree on any point in the 
sport’s greatest guessing game, name- 
ly, predicting from a pedigree chart and 
personal observation which yearling 
will eventually run faster than the 
next. For the odds in picking yearlings 
are higher than in roulette, and the 
1954 wheel will only start spinning 
when this crop of yearlings go postward 
as two-year-olds in 1955. Nonethe- 
less. the fascination of thoroughbred 
racing, long strong in the U.S. and 
growing stronger every year, brought 
some 2,000 or more interested parties 
into Saratoga Springs last week to buy, 
bid or just to watch with compulsive 
fascination. 

For all of them it was a lively week, 
for Saratoga is not all business. The 
auction meeting goes with dinner par- 
ties, late dancing at the Saratoga Golf 
Club, breakfast on the clubhouse ter- 
race to watch early-morning training 
rides. The pace was dizzy, but there 
were no complaints, except possibly 
from a few local inhabitants, who, long 
accustomed to settling down early in 
the evenings, were subjected all week 
to the noise of party-goers stumbling 


TOPS AT SARATOGA TOPS AT KEENELAND 


YEARLING 

BUYER 

PRICE 


YEARLING 

BUYER 

PRICE j 

AGA KHAN'S bay colt by Tudor Min- 
strel— Neocracy 

E. R. Sears 

&7S.OOO 


WALNUT SPRINGS' chestnut colt by 
Nasrullah — Lurline B. 

F.J. Adams 
sjTidicate 

SIS, 009 

AGA KHAN'S bay colt by Royal Charg- 
er— Clovelly 

Syndicate 

«).000 


LESLIE COMBS ii’s chestnut colt by 
Alibhai — Boudoir II 

Mrs. John 
McMahan 

so. 000 

CLENANGUS' brown colt by Eight 
Thirty— Copper Hill 

Arthur 

Godfrey 

40.000 


CROWN CRESTS chestnut colt by 
Royal Charger— Bray Melody 

R. D. Coon 

Arnold 

Hanger 

syndicate 

$3,000 

MRS. JOHN A. BELL ili't bay colt by 
Discovery— Stellar Role 

F.Ambrose 

Clark 

40,000 


HARRY B. SCOTT JR.’S chestnut COlt 
by Citation — Boat 

50,000 

T. A. VIGORS' (agt.) bay colt by Royal 
Charger— Lovely La.ss 

Cain Hoy 
Stable 

35,000 


STONER CREEK’S bay colt by Count 
Fleet — Ellie S. 

Claude * 
Hudspeth 

ss.ooo 

ALMAHURSTS chestnut colt by He- 
liopolis— Stage Sister 

Mrs. Anson 
Bigelow 

35,000 


EDWIN K. THOMAS’ bay filly by Nas- 
rullah— China Face 

Pin Oak 
Farm 

44,000 
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in at 4 a.m. and shouting their good- 
nights to one anotlier across the eim- 
dotled streets. 

The 1954 yearling sales were not 
dominated by any one group or groups 
of buyers. The money came rolling in 
from ail points, from rich men and 
women and from the nol-so-rich, who 
could only alTord to shell out a few 
hundred. 

At Keeneland the market wa.s con- 
trolled largely by western buyers. One 
of them, Mrs. .)ohn McMahan of Hid- 
den Valley, Calif., paid $60,()n() for a 
brother of Your Host. She too is on 
her first racing venture, .•\nother Cali- 
fornian, H. I). Coon, president of the 
Joshua National Bank in Twentynine 
Palms, Calif., forked over $55,500 for 
a lirother to the top-cla.ss English filly 
Happy Laughter. 

THE AGA'S AIRBORNE 23 

Al Saratoga the trend was some- 
what reversed and, as usual, the East- 
ern buyers were the big bidders, .\fter 
Hip No. 284, the best price was the 
$45,t)0(l paid by a four-man New Jer- 
sey syndicate i.Ioseph .\I. Roebling, 
James Cox Brady, Townsend B. Mar- 
tin, Anderson Fowler' for another of 
the Aga Khan’s consignment, and 
among the top Saratoga bidders were 
F. .\mbro.se Clark, Harry (luggen- 
heim. Mrs. .\nson Bigelow and .Mrs. 
Elixal)eth .\’. Craham iEli/,al)eth .-Vr- 
deni, wlio owns Maine Chance Farm. 

Newcomers to the sport, such as 
Arthur (Jodfrey, whose two-year-old 
Lord Willin' has had lots of publicity 
but little succe.ss this season, were 
much in evidence at Saratoga. Not all 
of them were buyers like (Jotlfrey (who 
paid $40,000 for a yearling i either. Sil- 
ling humped studiously over his cat- 
alogue one night, nonhorseman Jack 
l)empse.\' looked at a spirited bidding 
se.ssion and exclaimed. "It's a hell of 
an education for anyone, this sales 
stuff!" 

What undoubtedly made the Sara- 
toga sale of 1954 more interesting 
than any other in a long time was the 
lot of 25 yearlings from the Aga 
Khan's Irish and French studs down to 


thi.s country (the large.st equine air- 
lift of all timei late in July. Finney, 
in announcing the closing night’s sale 
of this lot, told his audience, "I doul)t 
whether a better group of young horses 
has ever been sold,’’ Then he cleared 
up another point. "No one is more 
aware that the hor.ses sold by the .-Vgu 
Khan do not win races than his son. 
Prince -A.ly Khan. However, 1 submit 
for your consideration, where would 
American racing have been without 
the horses sold by the .\.ga Khan^ — 
Mahmoud, Bahram, Blenheim H, 
Alibhai, Xasrullah, Noor, Khaled and 
the many others'.”’ Two hours later 
the 25 yearlings sent by the .Vga Khan 
and under t he l)loodshoi eyes of his son 
Prince Aly at Saratoga, had brought 
$5(51,709 — an a\’erage of $15,72(5 each. 
The .\ga Khan lias indeed set the fash- 
ion for American thoroughbred breed- 
ing in recent years. 

Xasrullah, bred by the .^ga and 
brought to Kentucky’s Claiborne Farm 
in 1951, has sired the year’s best two- 
year-old fillies, Lea Lane and Delin, 
and in England his three-year-old son, 
Robert Sterling Clark's Never Say Die, 
won the Derby. In the 1954 sales it 
was a son of Xasrullah that brought 
I lie record $86,000 at Keeneland, and 
a daughter sold for $44,000, the year’s 
highest price among the fillie.s. The 
trend in both auctions was to spend 
the most money for the yearlings of 
the most fashionable sires, and, after 
Xasrullah, most in demand were the 
get of Royal Charger, .\lihhai, Heliop- 
olis, Xoor and Mahmoud. The biggest 
bids for offspring of .American-bred 
leaders were for yearlings by Cilation, 
Count Fleet. War .Admiral, Eight Thir- 
ty, Roman and I^iscovery. 

When it was all over, the higli-price 
llor^es and the low-price horses went 
home with their new owners. In gen- 
eral. the owners who bad paid least had 
t he most comfortablerefiections. Man o' 
War went through the Saratoga ring for 
$5,000. and earned $250,000. His son, 
Broadway Limited, sold for $65,000, 
never finished better than fourth and 
fell dead trjdng to win a mea.sly $900 
purse at Lincoln Fields. 



“MISTER, HE'S A STEAL AT THAT PRICE” 



“LOOK NOW THIS IS THE LAST CHANCE” 



“EVERYTHING OUT OF HER DAM FLIES” 


MORE ABOUT SARATOGA ON PAGES 65-67 




SOUNDTRACK 


OLD MAN IN A HARD STRAW 
"DOES 'E BUTT?” . . . NEW PECKING ORDER IN K.C. 


Private signal 

I T w/.s exactly the situation in which 
rival managers for half a dozen years 
have been ordering Brooklyn’s Roy 
Campanella purposely put on base: the 
winning runs were on second and third, 
with first base empty. Moreover, af- 
ter Campanella in the baiting order 
came the pitcher. But at 32, and with 
an injured left hand, Campanella was 
hitting only .199, was no longer the 
Most Valuable Player in the National 
League. From Leo Durocher, Giants 
manager, came the signal: don’t walk 
him — pitch to him. 

A proud man, Dodger Campanella 
ground his spikes into the batter’s box, 
sent a private signal of his own and 
faced the pitcher. Then he hit a rippler 
into center field, a hit that scored two 
runs and beat Leo Durocher. 

As Roy Campanella crossed first, 
the Dodger coach heard him finish his 
private signal. "Thank you, Heavenly 
Father,’’ said Roy Campanella. 

Mr. Mack 

T hb new YORK Yankees held an- 
other of those "old-timer” affairs 
at the Yankee Stadium last Saturday, 
this one a Hall of Fame party and 
something rather special. The 50,000 
spectatorsincluded a good many young 
boys who must have come at the in- 
sistence of fathers and uncles who did 
not want them to miss this chance to 
see some "real ballplayers.” 

They saw them. They saw Lefty 
Grove and Carl Hubbell, two decades 
past their prime but still poised and 
graceful on the mound. They saw Char- 
lie Gehringer, 51 and out of baseball 
for 12 years, slither to his left for a 
ground ball and field it with an ease 
and simplicity that was almost unbe- 
lievable. They saw dour Bill Terry, 
now 55 and genial, lift a home run into 
the right field stands and grin as he ran 
slowly around the bases. They saw Joe 
DiMaggio clout one high and far into 
the crowd for a home run. They saw 
some “real ballplayers.” 

But in the Yankee dugout, where 
the old-time players gathered before 
the game, there was another star. In 
the dugout he was the only star. His 
name was Mack. 

Connie Mack is very old now— 91 
— and as fragile and delicate as a cloi- 
sonne vase. He sees and he hears, but 
sometimes not so quickly as he did 
years ago when the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics were a baseball team and he man- 


aged them to nine pennants and five 
world championships. 

He came into the dugout long after 
the rest of the old-timers and sat down 
alone on the dugout bench, his hard 
straw hat in his lap. The old-timers 
were posing for pictures along the front 
of the dugout, their big meaty backs 
to the old man. He sat all alone, very 
old and all alone. 

Then the old ballplayers began to 
notice him and one by one they came 
over to greet him. He would put out 
his shrunken arm to shake hands, and 
peer inquiringly into each face. And 
the old stars, accustomed to being rec- 
ognized and hailed by name, shook 
hands and gently introduced them- 
selves. 

"Rogers Hornsby, Mr. Mack. It’s 
good to see you again.” 

"Joe DiMaggio, Mr. Mack. It’s good 
to see you.” 

“Paul Waner, Mr. Mack.” 

“Bill Dickey, Mr, Mack.” 

“Frank Frisch, Mr. Mack. How are 
you, sir?” 

A1 Simmons, big and heavy and 
gray, and not well enough to play in 
the game, shook hands. 

“It’s A1 Simmons, Mr. Mack,” he 
said. “Gee, it’s good to see you again, 
Mr. Mack.” 

When Mack was introduced on the 
public address system, A1 Simmons 
took his arm and helped him as he 
walked out into the bright sunlight. 
Halfway to home plate Mack stopped 


MAINE CHANTEY 

Raw do we learn 
On Penobscot Bay 
The New Y ork Y acht Club’s 
Cruising our way? 

Whiskies and gins, 

The gourmet's pride. 

Come hobbling in 
On the rising tide — 

Seldom the brands 
We find on shore. 

Offered at Bangor’s 
Liquor store; 

Empties tossed 
By white-coated stewards, 

Empties lost 

As they bobble to leeward. 
Spreading the news 
Around the bay, 

The New York Yacht Club’s 
Passed our way; 

Written in glass 
Where sandpeeps skitter. 

High up the beach 
In the tide-rack’s litter. 

—Francis W. Hatch in the Atlantic Monthly 


turned to the crowd and waved his 
hard straw hat, holding it high. 

He sat in the dugout during the 
game, talking to old Cy Young and to 
Casey Stengel. When white-haired 
Lefty Grove came into the dugout 
after the first inning he crooked his left 
arm at Mack and said, “Give me a rub- 
down, Connie.” And the two old men. 
Mack and Young, delightedly kneaded 
Grove’s arm for a moment or two. 

Before the old-timers’ game was over 
Mack’s chauffeur came for him. A1 Sim- 
mons helped the old man to his feet and 



said goodbye. “It certainly was good to 
see you again, Mr. Mack,” he said. 

Mack nodded and .said goodbye. The 
chauffeur began to lead him along the 
dugout floor toward the steps, but 
Mack paused to shake hands with two 
or three players sitting on the bench. 
Joe DiMaggio saw Mack approaching 
and sat up straight. He took off his 
cap before he shook hands with the 
old man. 

“Goodbye, Mr. Mack,” he said. 

He did not put his cap back on until 
the old man had gone. 

iohn Landy's left foot 

I p Australia’s world record miler, 
John Michael Landy, did not have a 
habit of wandering around in his bare 
feet (a great deal of his training is done 
on grass without shoes) he would very 
probably never have gotten his highly 
publicized gash in the left instep be- 
fore losing the “mile of the century” to 
England’s Roger Bannister. And if he 
were not an extremely polite as well 
as an extremely sportsmanlike young 
man, the world would never have 
known about it. 

Landy, unable to sleep two nights 
before the race, got out of bed, wan- 
dered out into the dark of Vancouver’s 
athletes’ village in his pajamas and 
stepped on a discarded photographer’s 
flash bulb. He went twice to Dr. J. M. 
Middleston of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia— once to have the cut 
bandaged and again a few hours before 
the race to have four stitches taken in 
it. Both times he swore the doctor to 
secrecy. 

But the injury forced him to break a 
prerace date to pose for an official Em- 


pire games motion-picture cameraman. 
“I'll tell you why,” he said apologeti- 
cally to Andy O'Brien, a film commen- 
tator who is also a Montreal sports re- 
porter, “if you'll promise never to tell 
a soul.” Whereupon he pulled back the 
covers of a cot on which he was resting 
and showed O’Brien his bandaged foot. 

Just before the race Landy also told 
two others— Roger Bannister and Can- 
ada’s Miler Rich Ferguson— but only 
to assure them that, no matter what 
might be said, the cut would make no 
difference in his running. After the race 
he flatly denied rumors (begun by oth- 
er runners who had seen the bandage) 
that he had been hurt, and took to 
scuttling around the athletes’ village 
with a coat over his head to avoid pho- 
tographers. It was only after Reporter 
O'Brien broke the story that Landy re- 
luctantly admitted its truth. “I kept 
quiet because I didn’t want people to 
think I was crying about the result,” 
he said. “It didn’t interfere with my 
running at all. I could not have run 
any faster without it and I didn’t feel 
any pain from it.” 

Landy, quite obviously, was speak- 
ing the simple truth. A cut on the ball 
or heel of the fool might well have 
bothered him immensely, but no mat- 
ter how stoic, men do not finish as 
strongly as he nor run ;I:r>9.4 miles 
when suffering a disabling injury. 

Mitts across the sea 

W HKN HE INVADED the United 
States last summer for his first fight 
with Harry Matthews of Seattle, Eng- 
land’s overstuffed Heavyweight Don 
Cockell (pronounced as in cockles and 
muscles) bore himself with the surly 
and suspicious air of a bull being cased 
into a packing house. He seemed to be 
on the point of clapping a protective 
hand to his watch pocket whenever he 
got near Matthews’ wily, professorial 
old manager. Jack Hurley iwho also 
promoted the fight) and agreed wholly 
with his own manager, waspish John 
Simpson, that the International Box- 
ing Club was “a bunch of bloody gang- 
sters.” He was equally wary of the U.S. 
citizenry in general. “I was told that 
Americans would job me.” 

But before he returned to England 
from Seattle last week after his third 
fight and third victory over Matthews, 
the round-faced English pugilist con- 
fessed to a complete change of heart. 
A good deal of ('ockell’s new attitude 
could be attributed to a year of per- 
sistent wooing by Promoter-Manager 
Hurley — who has introduced him to 
the Yankee dollar (Cockell look $22,- 
000 home) and has praised him to the 
skies both in England and the U.S., 
thus building big gates for his own 
aging tiger and in the same agile mo- 
tion, if rumor is to be believed, at- 
tempting to take over the management 
of Cockell’s U.S. affairs. 


93-POUND INFIELDER AT HOME 

To All Joe Nolan Cubs: August 5th 

We can win the city chaapionship. Orly two teams still stand in our way* 
But— are we good enough? Is our pitching good enough? Will they 
walk eight or 10 boys? Will they get ahead of the batter and stay ahead? 
Are the tunnels in the infield siopped up? Has it finally learned 
to get those gloves on the ground? Has Meancy learned to get -to 
aid ahead of the peg? Will Blake still try to tag on a force-out? 

Has he learned on a steal-home to break on the wind-up and not the 
delivery? Will Schmelzinger stride before he swings? 


H ard-hitting i'O.mmuniques like 
the one above have been arriving 
regularly at millions of American homes 
all summer. They are addressed to jil- 
lions of boys, ranging in age from 9 
to 20, who are playing league baseball 
up and down the country. They are 
also addressed, by inference, to their 
proud and astounded parents, and 
have caused a revolution in U.S. home 
life; small boys who normally rale low 
on the family pecking order during the 
summer doldrums have blossomed by 
the tens of thousands into junior-grade 
Mickey Mantles, and millions of fami- 
lies have been drastically reorganized 
(or disorganized) to keep them fit and 
ready for the rigors of the ball field. 

The me.s.sage above was delivered to 
James G (“Buddy”) Blake, the 11- 
year-old, 93-pound third baseman of 
Kansas City's Joe Nolan Cubs (named 
for a city councilman) and one of 85 
teams playing the “3 and 2” league 
in that previously peaceful Missouri 
metropolis. Reading it over his break- 
fast, Third Baseman Blake passed it 
to his parents with the terse com- 
ment: “We’ve got that coming.” 

Buddy, with all his teammates, has 
long since learned to take a dressing 
down from Coach Frank Pexton, a 
former backfield man from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado ; to pound his glove 
and tighten his lips at the flatter- 
ingly professional accusation: “Blake, 
you’re one of the worst!” His parents, 
finding themselves the co-owners, as it 
were, of a small-gauge stoic, have long 
since found themselves gulping, nod- 
ding and hoping their baseball lingo 
betrayed no nonprofessional flaws. 

After contemplating the latest mim- 
eographed message, Blake felt called 
upon to make several swift decisions— 
since this was the day, last week, when 
the Cubs were .scheduled to meet the 
Benson Yankees for the division Midg- 
et B title. First of all Blake ruled 


The Englishman, an unabashed pro- 
duct of London’s slums, who spent sev- 
en years as an apprentice to a Batter- 
sea blacksmith, was the soul of amia- 
bility as he headed for home. Sitting 
with a cold bottle of beer in a fashion- 
able Seattle cocktail lounge, he regard- 
ed those around him with a sort of ele- 
phantine fondness. “If I ever thought 
of moving,” he said, “I’d like to live 
’ere.” He leaned forward intently when 


against his sister Martha, 9, attending 
the game because of her deplorable 
habit of applauding foul balls. He 
thought that perhaps his sister Betsy, 
15, should stay home too, because he 
has discovered himself tightening up 
in an effort to impress her in earlier 
games. Betsy agreed. Blake decided 
that his parents could attend because 
they had shown admirable restraint 
all season. 

One big question remained for Third 
Baseman Blake: What to do about his 
lawn-mowing business in the neighbor- 
hood? The rains had been heavy and 
the grass was getting high. Blake Sr. 
offered to call the customers and ex- 
plain that the grass-cutting would 
have to wait until after the big game 
with the Yankees. 

The game was to be played at night, 
and before leaving for the park in the 
late afternoon Third Baseman Blake 
took his customary pregame snack: a 
peanut butter sandwich and a glass of 
milk. He felt relaxed and confident 
and was a steadying influence on his 
jittery parents. 

There was no stopping the Cubs. 
With Schmelzinger, Meaney, Blakeand 
the others making none of the mistakes 
Coach Pexton had warned against, 
they took the Benson Yankees 4 to 1 
and swaggered off the field as league 
champions of the Midget B’s. Blake 
went hitless, hut he let nothing get by 
him at third base. 

Next day, as Blake mowed his lawns, 
he reflected that it had been a good 
season. As mementos of it, he had his 
All-Star team shoulder patch and soon 
(along with all of the Joe Nolan Cubs) 
will get an individual trophy and a 
leather jacket. And in Blake’s case, 
something more; $4.75 for mowing 
lawns. 

The Blake family is looking forward 
to a breather, but not for long. Buddy 
Blake also plays football. 


a U.S. admirer stopped by to tell him 
a story about a referee who raised 
a fighter’s hand, was greeted with a 
blast of boos— and with lightning in- 
spiration announced, “This guy lo$ea.” 
Cockell’s pneumatic torso shook with 
uncontrolled laughter for a full min- 
ute. “Best boxing story I ever ’eard,” 
he said. 

He confessed, with the air of a man 
baring a shocking flaw, to an interest 


coHthiucd 


in psychology. He added stoutly: “ 'ad 
a friend once, it 'elped ’im solve a prob- 
lem.” He talked almost wistfully about 
his 65-acre farm near Basingstoke, 
where pigs and Jerseys yield a peaceful 
profit on an investment of $45,000. “I 
could ha%'e invested for a bigger return, 
y’know,” he said. ‘‘But it’s not the re- 
turn. You buy the life. It’s a good way 
to live, the farm.” 

Then suddenly, face impassive, he 
moved on to a new bit of business he 
hopes to transact in the U.S. 

"Does ’e butt?” he asked, 

■‘Butt? Who?” 

“Marciano.” 

“Sometimes,” somebody said. 

Cockell grunted. “I'll butt ’im right 
out of the ring.” 

“ ’e's a clumsy one, Marciano,” he 
went on. “And that’s the danger of 
’im. Chaps get overconfident, as I see 
it. They get in there and see how clum- 
sy and easy to ’it ’e is. They forget and 
start slugging ’im and they play right 
into ’is 'ands. When I box ’im it’ll be 
a test of my strength and my boxing. 
[He almost, but not quite, pronounced 
it bawxing.) I must 'it 'im 'ard enough 
to keep ’im off me. But I’ve got to 
take 'is punch myself. Which one of us 
stands up, 'e wins.” 

Said his manager, John Simpson: 
“Cockell can lick any man in the world. 
It’s Marciano we want.” 

Last week, despite the clamorous 
candidacies of Light-Heavyweight 
Champion Archie Moore and Cuban 
Heavyweight Nino Valdes, there 
seemed to be a very good chance that 
Don Cockell will be the man next pit- 
ted against the Brockton Blockbuster 
(provided, of course, that Ezzard 
Charles is not champion after Sept. 15). 
“I’ll move heaven and earth,” cried 
the I. B.C.’s foreign representative, I..ew 
Burston, “to get them the opportuni- 
ty. It would be great in New York. 
But think how it would be for London. 
They’d come from every corner of the 
Empire.” He paused and then added, 
flatly. “It would make one world.” 

Men! 

O WNER-TRAINER Keith Piggott ground 
his teeth into a veritable paste 
last week as he watched the seven- 
furlong Bruton Handicap at Salisbury, 
England. His 4-year-old mare Minstrel 
Girl used the race to display a madden- 
ing female obstinacy, and despite Pig- 
gott’s high hopes airily ambled home 
last in a field of nine. But Piggott re- 
fused to be put off. He walked to the 
stable, fixed her with a terrible eye, and 
an hour and a half later sent her to the 
post in another race to try again. Min- 
strel Girl was impressed; she came on 
with a late rush, finished second by 
three-quarters of a length and earned 
$168 toward the feed bill. Not, however, 
without tossing her head indignantly 
as she was being unsaddled. 


$50,000 for 72 holes 

G eorge stour may, the business 
engineer who has made golf his 
business, had ballyhooed it for months: 
this year the contestants in the annu- 
al tournament which May calls the 
World’s Championship — the climax 
event of the two-week golf circus at 
May’s Tam O’Shanter club— would be 
shooting for the largest prize money in 
the history of golf. The winner, for 
example, would be just about set for 
life; a flat $50,000 for first place, plus 
$50,000 for 50 exhibitions at $1,000 
a throw, plus possibly another $50,- 
000 for additional exhibitions. It was 
enough to attract all of the top golfers 
except Ben Hogan and Bobby Locke, 
who are business engineers in their own 
right and had held out for “appear- 
ance money.” 

Last Sunday upwards of 40,000 spec- 
tators, the largest crowd ever to at- 
tend a golf tournament, swarmed over 
the Tam O’Shanter course to watch 
the beleaguered leaders sweat out the 
final 18 holes. One by one, the three 


front-runners— Earl Stewart Jr., Bob 
Toski and Jackie Burke— succumbed 
to the pressure. Burke drove out-of- 
bounds on the 69th. Stewart double- 
bogeyed the short 70th. Toski had 
sagged much earlier on his round. On 
the 6th hole, the 60th of the tourna- 
ment, he had gone three over par with 
a 7. He had fought back only to col- 
lapse again with four consecutive bo- 
geys. Just when his craek-up seemed 
complete, Toski rallied with great 
nerve. He eagled the 515-yard 69th, 
parred the 70th and 71st, and on the 
home green rolled in a birdie for a four- 
round total of 274, a stroke less than 
Stewart’s and Burke’s. 

Usually the star of the Tam O’Shan- 
ter is “Gorgeous George S.” May him- 
self, changing sport shirts every hour, 
betting with the players, whooping it 
up generally. This year, slowed down 
by diabetes. May spent his nights in 
the Evanston Hospital, was caddied to 
the club each noon in his air-condi- 
tioned Cadillac. May, in fact, was so 
subdued that he changed sport shirts 
only once on the final day. 


WIMBLEDON'S SACRED LAWNS 

The faithful pause on an ivy-clad balcony to look 

down on the decorous garden shrine of world tennis 

In the world of tennis two names stand out: Forest Hills, where the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Championships begin next week, and Wimble- 
don, where the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships ended last 
month. Of the two Wimbledon unquestionably springs largest in the 
hearts of serious tennis player.s. On its incomparable lawn courts the 
great players of the past and present Rene Lacoste, Bill Tilden, 

Don Budge, Helen Wills Moody, Alice Marble, Fred Perry, Frank 
Sedgman, Jack Kramer and Maureen Connolly — have scurried for 
the championship. And in establishing themselves, they have helped 
establish the All-England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club, as the 
Wimbledon courts are known, into an international tennis shrine. 

Wimbledon has grown enormously since croquet was last played. 
Currently there are 14 beautifully conditioned courts, all of which 
are used during the annual tournament. And there is also the famed 
Center Court where the finals are held. Along the ivy-covered out- 
side wall of its 13,000-seat amphitheatre, crowds wait in line for 
hours to pau.se briefly at the balcony rail after they file in, where 
they can look over the lesser courts and the thousands of leisurely 
spectators promenading along spacious walkways which cut through 
the hedge-bordered grounds. Despite Wimbledon’s tremendous 
growth, its ranking position in the tennis world, and its huge crowds * 
(270,000 attended this year’s championships), few things give the 
club more pride than the atmosphere which surrounds the tourna- 
ment — the atmosphere of an enormous garden party rather than 
that of one of the world's greatest sports events. 
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ORDINARY TENNIS FANS havp royal look in 
balcony drapetl with colors of Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, sojnelimos fx^rsuadint; tourists they are jtander- 
ing at royally itself. 


COCKTAIL PARTY ihflotci for compet- 
itors and guests, among them Laborite 
Clement Attlee (light suit, center fore- 
yrontid^, is held yearly during tournaments, 
incluiles ofTu-ia! champagne toasts and light 
music by band of Royal Marines. 











WORLD SERIES TICKETS— AS AUSTRALIANS HOAD AND ROSEWALL (BACKGR0UNP> PLAY BELGIANS BRICHANT AND WASHER 



TEA AND TALK are brisk during intervals on pub- 
lic lawn, where season's fashions often are paraded. 



IN HIRE 

PAPER 1 


SUN CAPS 1 

Pr- 



CONCESSIONAIRES rented thou.sands of cushions, offered paper sun 
hat.s for first time this year and sold many despite cloudy weather. 




coiiliii til'd 



SERIOUS GALLERY, nul- 
0(1 as one of most decorous 
audicnees in world, stonily 
watches Maureen UKainst 
Joan Scott, "Little Mo” 
holds all world's major wom- 
en’s tennis crowns, occupies 
historic \Vimhled(tn dressing; 
room labeled; "The Lady 
Champion.” 






THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE BIG SURPRISE 



HAM RICHARDSON {U'ft) had to over- 
come his own coiuliiion as well as lean, stul)- 
horn StraiglU Clark before he could win 
their four-hour final in the T.’ird Newport 
Invitation tennis tournament. The night be- 
fore the climactic match, the 21-year-old 
Intercollegiate champion — a diabetic— suf- 
fered an insulin reaction. During the 83- 
game match, he was haunted by cramps and 
fatigue, had to fight off match point five 
different times before he finally put over 
an unanswerable serve at 40-15 of the final 
game. 

Despite the fact that both finalists were 
American.s, the outlook for U.S. tennis in 
the upcoming Nationals at Forest Hills re- 
mained bleak. U.S. champion Tony Trabert 
had to pa.ss up Newport to have inllamed 
callouses removed from his racket hand. His 
Cup partner Vic Seixas entered, ljut was 
knocked out on the secoml day. There was 
some consolation in the early-round upsets 
of Aussie stars Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall, l)ut at least one seasoned grass-court 
player was quick to point out the Austral- 
ian habit of laziness in warmup tourna- 
ments. Least heartening of all was the New- 
port doubles final, in which Hoad and Rose- 
wall lost 6-3, 6-4, 9-7 to two promising 
youngsters, Neale Fraser and Rex Hartwig 
—both Australians. 


THE BIG MONEY GOLFER 


BOB TOSKI, who can’t tolerate a 
hat but suffers from migraine w'hen he 
plays golf bareheaded, and Earl Stew- 
art .Jr., who suffers loneliness when he 
plays without his 7-year-ohl son Chip, 
protected themselves well during last 
week’s Tam ti’Shanter "World” tour- 
nament. Toski had an umbrella, and 
Stewart had Chip. The system worked 
fine for three roun<ls as 27-year-old 
Toski of Livingston, N.J., .smallest 
pro golfer in the U.S., and 32-year- 
old Stewart from Dalla.s, .swapped the 
lead. But on the final round something 
happened. Toski shot 3-over-par 7 on 
the sixth hole. Stewart dubbed in a 
2-over-par 5 on the 16th. Rut Toski 
came in ahead by a single stroke over 
Earl Stewart, who followed along with 
his tiring son. Toski’s prize, bigge.st 
ever offered in golf: $50,000 in cash 
and $100,000 worth of exhibition con- 
tracts. Grabbing hLs check from Pro- 
moter George S. May, Toski reflected: 
‘T needed that umbrella.” 



CHAMPION. HIS PRIZE, AND PROMOTER TIRED SON, UNLUCKY FATHER 
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FIRST LADIES of baspbiiH’s Hall of Fame gathered at Yankee 
Stadium Old Timer-s exhibition, a few to see their husbands play 
again, others to relive the old memories alone. Among them were 
ileft lo right) Mrs. John McGraw, Mrs. Babe Ruth, Mrs. Lou 
Gehrig, Mrs. Joe McCarthy, Mrs. Fred C. Clarke and Mrs. Bill 


Terry, who watched her 55-year-old husband hit one of the two 
home run-s scored during two-inning game staged by Hall of 
Famer-s. Notable for her absence from t he wives’ bench was Mari- 
lyn Monroe, wife of Old Timer Joe DiMaggio, who hit the only 
other home run of the game. 




WILLIE MAYS leaped fanlasticiilly high to catch a Duke Snider drive 
near the Kbbets Field wail during last of thrw-game (Lants-Dodgcrs series. 
But his effort alone could not stave off Brooklyn's clean sweep which left 
New York only one-half game ahead in National League. 


DUKE SNIDER, Working mightily like his {Hants' 
counterpart Willie Mays scrambled against cimtcr- 

fiebl wall in vain try lo snag a long fly by Alvin Dark. 
Dodgers swept .series ;l-2, 6-.'), 9-4. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





STOCKY PATTY BERG Inoki'd UD- 
huppily incn-dtilmj' wlim .t lic-ad-'^iriiinhi 
failed lo drop Tam 

O'ShantiT play. Hui pnifoNinnal Hcri; n*- 
covered <|uii-kly, won championship. 


THE HEARTBREAK (ACT II): llomc to Kn^land from Vancouver Iasi week (lew 
Dr. EloipT Ifanni-tiT. hero of the "tnile of the century" (Sl’oltTS Il.M'.STK \TKl). Auj?. 
16 and Jame- Pc-ter', vici ini of the most hear I hreakiiiK maral hon finish in niodern i rack 
history. Scholarly Inl>'rii Ilaiinister diaunoscsl Peters' collapse after a 116-mile run as salt 
di'ficiency. Peters, stjll pale and weak, was less interested in exphinations than regrets. 
"1 wouldn’t have cared it I had dii-d if 1 had won the race for I'lntiland," lu' said. ‘Mim 
rioesn’t mean that." chilled Hannisler, "Ves I do," said Peters. “Other chaps have done 
more for l-mijland- in thi- war and all." 



LEO DUROCHER, who lHII1on<‘d his 

lip ihi' ;.ia- SI’ukts I l.l.vsTK \ tk 1 ). Au«. 
Hi', utihuttoried hi'fore rmpin- (ton- dur- 
inii series' second came and was ejected. 


OPEN-ARMED JOY was the response from Fortune (lordien's wife when he threw the 
disi'U' 197 It. 'J ill- (lordien ihoucht he had heateii his own world's record with the toss 
in Pasadena, hut llirow was later disi|uaiified hecatise discus was an ounce too liuhl. His 
t eu.ino'i h lid diuchter .loli Flis..i, in si roller muiichinc a i eel her. sei-med utiinipressed, 
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WATER SKIING: NOW 




In N ew Hampshire: the 
national championships 

Not many years ago tlie frothy wakes 
c/iurrung around young water skiers 
Winnie Wolford and Jack Beattie 
(d/jfnr and left) would have been lit- 
tle more than the refreshing backwash 
of a publicity stunt. But ]a.st week on 
Lake Opechee in Laconia, N.H., .hu-k 
aiul Winnie, l)oth 19, were skimming 
over the water for an altogether differ- 
ent rea.son. They were trying for mixed 
doubles honors lunsucees-sfuily, as it 
turned out) in the National Water Ski 
Champion.ships. More important were 
individual titles to those who could 
perform l)est in three tough events: 
jumping, slalom skiing and trick riding. 
Among the champions at week’s end 
were Willa McGuire of Cypress Gar- 
dens, Fla. (pictured below with Wil- 
liam D. Roosevelt, grandson of FDU, 
and Dick Binette), and Butch Rosen- 
berg of the University of Miami, who 
set a new jump record of 103 feet. 



WOMEN'S Champion Willa McCuirc got 
salute from William D. Roo.sevell {Icfl). 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



IN MEXICO Sam Zamudio, 4:i, who has won both 
U.S. and world’s championships, performed diffi- 
cult stunts on a sinslc trick ski on l.ake Teijups- 
quitoiiKO. He did nut appear at Laconia. 


IN ITACY Lisclotic Feuchtinuer of Austria skippcti ucros.s the water, zigzaKKing 
sharply to riisht and left behind u d') mph tow boat to win the women's .slalom 
championship at European water .skiing tournament on Lake Idroscalo outside 
Milan. Slalom is less difficult on water than on .snow. 
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BUNDLED IN LIFE JACKET. STANLEY SAYRES ADJUSTS CRASH HELMET BEFORE ENTERING “SLO-MO V” FOR TRIAL WORKOUT 

FASTEST MAN AFLOAT 

Stan Sayres’s famous “Slo-Mos” have made Seattle the nation’s motorboat capital 


BLUEPRINT FOR REVOLUTIONARY “SLO-MO IV.” ONLY RUDDER, SCREW AND 4 SQ. IN. ON BOTTOM OF SPONSONS, FAT HULL 





BURGEE of Seattle Yacht Club is paint- 
ed on tall dorsal fm behind Sayres, who 
often Uses Slo-Mos for pleasure rides. 



T o THii CLOSii-KNiT Speedboat fra- 
ternity of Detroit, the stumpy, 
graying figure of one Stanley St. Clair 
Sayres is like something out of a recur- 
rent had dream. Four years ago Mr. 
Sayres, an obscure automobile sales- 
man from Seattle, Wash., came to De- 
troit with a strange contraption which, 
on the record, would go faster on water 
than anything ever built. He stayed 
for a Couple of weeks, causing conster- 
nation. When he departed he took with 
him two world’s championships 
which for years were practically the 
private property of Detroit’s wealthy 
racing class — and he also forced upon 
all and sundry who want to win them 
back again an annual pilgrimage to the 
far Northwest as humiliating as it has 
proved futile. 

A fortnight ago the frustrated De- 
troiters suffered a double indignity. 
In their fifth year of tra^'aiJ thej’ finally' 
succeeded in beating a Sayres boat. But 
with victory came no success. Another 
Sayres creation roared over the Gold 
Cup course on Seattle’s Lake Washing- 
ton to score one of his more convinc- 
ing wins. The Seattle designer’s most 
modern entry set a new speed record 
for the event with an average of 99.- 
108 mph and a new lap record of 104.- 
773 mph. Its point total of 2,000 was 
e.xactly 368 more than the combined 
totals of all other boats in the race. 

The boats that have done so much 
to change speedboat racing are ex- 
traordinary, triangular-shaped craft 
known as Slo-Mo-Shiin IV and Sh- 


Mo-Sliun V. The latter, this year’s 
winner, is a refinement of the first. But 
it was Slo-Mo-Shim IV that stirred a 
revolution when it was introduced in 
the summer of 1950. With it, Sayres 
w'on the two highest prizes in North 
American racing, the Gold Cup and the 
Harmsworth Trophy, and sent speed- 
boat enthusiasts scurrying to drawing 
boards in search of new models. Since 
then the Harmsworth has not been 
challenged, but the Gold Cup, an an- 
nual three-heat 90-Miler over a course 
varying between 3 and 3 miles, has 
been on five occasions, all with the 
same result. 

The obscure history of these pecul- 
iar craft, which have beaten the best 
that wealth and racing know-how have 
to offer, goes back, in fits and starts, for 
more than three decades. In fact, there 
might never have been a Slo-Mo if 
there hadn’t been an accident to an 
outboard hydroplane on Lake McKay 
in Oregon in 1926. The shop mechanic 
who owned that anonymous craft 
turned it over and swam ashore in deep 
disgust. “I’m through with speedboat 
racing,” he announced to anyone who 
would listen. “They go too damn fast.” 

Stan Sayres happened to be on the 
lake shore on that day. and he acquired 
the hydroplane forthwith. Motorboat 
racing was a new field for him; hereto- 
fore he’d been strictly an automobile 
man. A World War I aircraft machine- 
gun mechanic who ran an auto agency 
in Pendleton, Ore., he had done some 
road-racing and dirt-track competition 


in which he showed not only an apti- 
tude for winning but also for putting 
together unusual combinations of car.s. 
Once, for example, he heat a Stutz 
Bearcat in a 15-mile race with a Max- 
well-Ford-Franklin hybrid, av'eragiiig 
belter than 54 mph on a half-mile dirt 
track. That was scorching in those days, 
and seemed about as fast as Sayres 
would ever want to go — but it was 
nothing to what he was to do in racing 
boats. 

He drove the outboard for five years, 
and in the process of living with it and 
racing it he stepped it up to 80 mph. 
Then he moved to Seattle and went 
boatless for the next six years while 
making a broken-down auto agency 
solvent. It wasn’t until 1937 that he 
got a boat again — this time a second- 
hand inboard racer with a 225-cubic- 
inch engine and a three-point hull that 
would do better than 91 mph. He got 
so enthusiastic about its speed that 
Mrs. Sayres, wearying of the endless 
dinner-table talks on the subjeci^ sug- 
gested the obvious name: Slow Motion. 
Sayres streamlined that down to Slo- 
Mo-SImn, and so the first of a proud 
succession was christened. 

Slo-Mo, as it later came be be called, 
was fun to drive but unexciting, for 
lack of competition. She burned and 
sank in 1941, and Slo-Mo II came into 
being, a boat of similar lines and power. 
By 1946, Sayres had learned enough 
about engines and hull designs to put 
some of his own ideas into Slo-Mo III, 
which had a souped-up auto engine 
co/itiniiecl on patje 57 


SECTIONS ON EITHER SIDE, TOUCH WATER AT TOP SPEED. AIR FOIL AT END OF FIN IS SET AT ANGLE TO OFFSET PULL OF MOTOR 




THE YANKEES ARE STILL 
THE TEAM TO BEAT 

If they win, it will be six straight pennants, 
six straight World Series. If they fail, the team 
that beats them will always be known as the 
team that stopped the unstoppable Yanks 

by ROBERT CREAMER 



COLLECTOR STENGEL 


M an, like the pack rat, collects 
things. Like the pack rat, he 
most enjoys collecting things that have 
no practical use. Things likt? cancelled 
stamps and old coins. Unlike the pack 
rat, he a.ssigns arbitrary values to these 
things. A stamp that wouldn’t carry 
a letter to Hoboken is worth a fortune 
to the stamp collector. And a bul)ble- 
guni baseball card that appears to have 
the same colors and the same texture 
and practically the same face a.s any 
other baseball card is the prize of prizes 
to the small boy who collects them. 

There is a difference, however. To 
the small boy the rarity or the beauty 
or the history of the prized card is not 
as important as the prowess of the sub- 
ject pictured. A Stan Musia! card is 
worth more than a Bob Borkowski. A 
collection of New York Yankee cards 
is worth more than a collection of Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 

Musial is worth more than Borkow- 
ski because Musial is the best baseball 
player in the major leagues and Bor- 
kowski is not. The Yankees are worth 
more than the Pirates or any other 
team in the major leagues because they 
are the best team and the others are 
not. Boys know this. They knew it in 
Babe Ruth's day when card ”181 in 
the Big League riiewirig Gum series 
{see cut) was the card to get, and they 
ktmw it today. Oh. there are local fa- 
vorites, sure, but over the country the 
New York Yankees dominate the world 
of bul)ble gum as etnphatically a.s they 
long have dominated Iniseball. 

This bubble-gum index of perform- 
ance is probably as sound a measure 
of baseball reality as there is. Boys are 
unsophisticated. Tliey cannot appreci- 
ate, as older and wiser men can, the 
splendor of a hopeless fight, such as 
the one Paul Richards and his Chicago 
White Sox are waging this year, or the 


fine humor that grew into a warm leg- 
end around the old Wilbert Robinson 
Duilgers, or the lonesome beauty of a 
really good ballplayer surrounded l)y 
fumblers with fingers of clay, like Mur- 
ry Dickson with the hapless Pirates a 
year or two ago. 

Boys have no time for such abstrac- 
tions. They go for the team that wins, 
the heroes. No team has ever won the 
way the Yankees have won. No team 
has ever had the Ruths, the Gehrigs, 
the DiMaggio.s, the Mantles, the Ber- 
ras, the Yankees have had. No team 
has ever been able to create the dynas- 
ty the Yankees have created, with one 
great crop of ballplayer.s rising as the 
old crop dies, picking up the cadence 
of victory and increasing the tempo. 

Since 19‘J1 the Yankees have won 
20 pennants. In the .same period the 
Cleveland Indians have won one pen- 
nant, the Chicago White Sox none. 
Since 1921 the Indians have finished 
fourth or worse 18 times, the White 
Sox 28 times, the Yankees just twice. 



COLLECTOR'S ITEM: CIRCA 1933 


Since 1921 the Yankees have never 
gone more than three seasons without 
winning a league championship. Since 
1921 ihe Yankees have been the team 
to beat. And whenever baseball cards 
have been in circulation, the Yankees 
have been the team to collect. 

The only tiling is, it’s just about 
impossible for a boy to collect a com- 
plete set of cards for the roster of any 
major-league club, let alone the Yan- 
kees. Reasons of economics and prac- 
ticality oblige the bubble-gum compa- 
nies to limit the number of cards they 
issue for each team, and reason.*? of law 
rising from the great bubble-gum bat- 
tle (Si’OUTS Ii,LU5?TRATKD, Aug. 16) re- 
strain some companies from printing 
cards for certain players. 

Topps Chewing Gum, Inc., one of 
the leading gum-and-card concerns, is- 
SUC.S an average of 15 cards per team, 
and this average holds for the Yankees. 
The 15 Yankee cards in Topps’s 1954 
series are reproduced front and back 
in color on the following foldout. They 
are, of course, prize items. But Sports 
I i.LUSTRATKD has added prize items of 
ii.s own to fill out the Yankee squad to 
full strength: black-and-white “cards,” 
front and back, of those Yankees for 
whom Topps— for one good reason or 
another — did not print cards. The re- 
sult is a collector’s dream: 27 Yankees, 
a collection almost beyond the highest 
hopes of the most avid gum-chewing, 
card-collecting boy. 

But even when dealing with such 
steady perfection as that of the Yan- 
kees, you can get gummed up. Since 
we went to press with our foldout, 
old Casey Stengel, as hungry for Ids 
sixth pennant as he was for his firsi, 
kept shuffling the cards, got rid of 
pitchers Gorman and Kuzava, added 
pitchers Ralph Branca, Marlin Stuart 
and Art Schallock. 
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ANOTHER COLLECTOR'S FOLDOUT 
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MIDSUMMER 

NIGHTMARE 


by Marjorie Oslerman 


T o LOOK at my husband, a thoroughly respectable mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, you would never 
guess that he could lead a double life. Ostensibly a member 
of the firm of Osterman & Hutner, he can be seen almost 
any day at lunch in Wall Street, deep in the back pages of 
the Times, the picture of a man devoted to his work. But 
those figures he is studying so assiduously are not the mar- 
ket quotations, those names he mutters are not those of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and the rest of the 
boys. He’s lost himself in the sports pages again— for my 
husband is actually a frustrated slow-ball pitcher who 
seated himself on the Exchange only to further his real 
ambition, which is to seat himself on a dugout bench and 
mastermind a ball club. 

What's more, he did it. And he took me with him. 
There’s nothing in the marriage contract that says the for- 
better-or-worse clause can include the care and feeding of a 
minor-league team; but on the other hand there’s nothing 
that says it can't. Ladies, if your mate is just a routine fan 
about the game, be kind to him. You’re lucky. You’ll never 
know what ba.seball trouble really is until you’re married 
to a club owner. 

Of course, I should have seen it coming. I’ve known 
Lester since he was 16, which is long enough to know what 
a man’s real passions are. He was the hero of his New York 
high-school team, and he did a lot of pitching for the Uni- 
versity of V’irginia. He even tried out for the Dodgers once 
and aroused the interest of the head scout by striking out 
three men in the second inning of a practice game. 


Luckily the wind took a hand in the proceedings at that 
crucial moment. A gust blew oflf Lester’s cap, revealing 
his prematurely bald head. The scout let out a yell. “Jeez!” 
he screamed. “I thought he was a boy!” That’s why I’m 
not spending my married life at Ehbets Field. 

Even marriage didn’t calm down Lester. In our first, 
blissful years he got in some semipro ball, down in some 
dismal spot under the Queensboro Bridge in New York. 
They still remember him around there as Fluff, the pitcher 
who, when things got difficult, would lake a little piece of 
blue marabou out of his pocket and wave it in the air like 
a magic wand. The marabou came off a bed jacket of mine, 
part of my trousseau. Madame p'lorence, who de.signed it, 
would come apart at her elegant seams if she knew of its 
ultimate fate. 

It was only when I got pregnant that my last, lingering 
illusions about being Number One on Lester’s heart-throb 
list wore finally dispelled. I admit I timed it badly. Lester 
was worried throughout— not for my sake, but for fear that 
my big moment would coincide with the Dodgers’ opening 
game. I tried my best, but nature has no respect for open- 
ing days, and when April 19 came around, my labor pains 
came with it. 

Lester was a real sport about it, though. He said it was 
okay, that he would take his portable radio to the hospital. 
That meant, of course, that he forgot my suitcase. Because 
of the shortage of nurses, he had to accept the job of tim- 
ing my pains, but he managed to sandwich that in between 
keeping a box score. When they finally came to wheel me 



away to the delivery room, he was real- 
ly excited. Jackie Robinson was up, 
with two men on. Lester’s last words 
were: "See you after the Rame!" as he 
dashed away. 

"Remember to inquire about me 
during the seventh-inning stretch,” I 
called back bitterly. Little did I realize 
that this was only the beginning of 
baseball’s interference in my life. 

There came the day when Lester 
brought his baby back to me. He had, 
he proudly informed me, become the 
owner of the Port Chester ('Uppers, a 
Class B club in the New England Co- 
lonial League. At a bargain-basement 
price, too — only $18,000. The base- 
ment was where the team had ended 
its previous season. 

A Class B club, I gathered from Les- 
ter’s explanations, was pretty far down 
in the baseball hierarchy. The next few 
months confirmed it. The further along 
you get in the alphabet the more un- 
comfortable the ball park.s are, the 
dirtier the rest rooms, the more elu- 
sive any hope of making both ends 


meet. In fact, it’s an accomplishment 
just to keep your losings this side of 
bankruptcy. 

Lester had it figured, though. A win- 
ning ball club, he reasoned, would ci^r- 
tainly take care of the financial end 
of things. Anyway, he had a working 
agreement with the St. Louis Browns 
to send him players. Of course, they 
only sent him players whom they 
couldn’t possibly use: and if Lester’s 
tutelage improved them, they were 
yanked right back again. That’s what 
happened to our star hitter, Frankie 
Pack. He was taken away at the tail 
end of the season, just when the crucial 
games against Poughkeepsie were corn- 
ing up. But that’s the sort of thing you 
learn only by experience. 

At that, Lester did very nicely. He 
brought in players from far and wide 
— the farther the better, it seemed. 
About the farthest and widest was a 
Puerto Rican named Figuera, a former 
FBI man and an alleged pitcher, who 
was so overweight that he could barely 
get up from the bench. 


I learned a lot in tho.se days of spring 
training. Chuck Covington, for exam- 
ple, enriched my private vocabulary 
by .some fascinating expletives. He also 
tried to teach me to chew tobac- 
co. Paul Wargo was another man with 
interesting turn.s of phrase. "Wonlie- 
burgers,” for instance, was his apt de- 
scription for the obvious talents of a 
sweater girl. 

The first day of the season was a 
memorable one for Port (’hester. A new 
mayor had just been elected, and in a 
wave of popular enthusiasm the whole 
town, mayor, brass band and all, swept 
into our ball park, right past our ticket 
takers. The excitement and the color of 
the evening were terrific. The gate re- 
ceipts were dismal. It seems you can’t 
stop a trombone player or a new may- 
or and say, "90c please.” 

We ordered turnstiles shortly after 
that, hut it was weeks before they were 
delivered. .Meanwhile, Lester made up 
the deficits. I don’t know how big his 
weekly payments were; he would never 
tell me. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




In spite of myself, I got financially 
involved too. The fences which were 
supposed to keep the dead beats out 
were also supposed to be covered with 
big fat advertisements. Our business 
manager did his best, but they re- 
mained as pure and unsullied as a mon- 
astery wall. I finally spoke to my 
husband. "If you’re so smart,” he re- 
torted, "why don’t you do something 
about it?" Since I felt a little sorry for 
him at this point, I did. 

It was quite easy, really. I rounded 
up all the idle matrons in the neigh- 
borhood and deputized them as space 
saleswomen, with a promise of 20% of 
each ad sold. It was blackmail, I sup- 
pose, since all of them were patrons of 
the merchants they approached, but 
we got results. I switched our personal 
dry cleaner three times, and the third 
switcli got me an ad. And the fences 
got filled, at S200 per sign. 

I.,ester really built up a fine ball 
club. By the closing weeks of the sea- 
son the Clippers were so far ahead 
of every other team that our average 


attendance dropped from l,.o00 to 
around 600 per game. As Lester .said, 
give them a winning club and the mon- 
ey will take care of itself. . . . 

When we finally clinched the pen- 
nant, my husband, who had kept his 
arm in shape by pitching occasionally 
in batting practice, decided to take the 
mound in an actual game. He is a man 
who knows no fear. He made his debut 
in organized baseball in his own home 
town, against the second-place Pough- 
keepsie team, with his mother-in-law 
peering at him right over the catcher’s 
elbow. Me, I nearly died. 

He stood out there on the mound, 
a short and nervous little man with 
beads of perspiration on his brow, and 
the Stock Exchange seemed awfully 
far away. When he took his cap off to 
wipe his forehead I noticed for the first 
time how bald he really was. Then he 
hitched up his pants and pitched four 
straight balls to the first batter. I 
closed my eyes. 

When I had the courage to open 
them again, things were different. Les- 


ter had got a grip on himself. Instead 
of a bum, I found I was married to a 
hero. He pitched six scoreless innings, 
yielding only four hits, and slammed 
out three hits himself, with two runs 
batted in. All the New York sports col- 
umnists wrote it up the next day. Les- 
ter made history as the first member of 
the New York Stock Exchange ever to 
pitch in organized baseball. 

The game ended on a memorable 
note. In the closing inning, the catcher 
handed Lester a peeled orange that had 
been coated with white lime. My hero 
husband took a mighty windup and let 
it fly, right down the middle. The bat- 
ter, unaware of the switch, connected 
squarely for what he thought was sure- 
ly a home run. It cost us a fine of 
$185. It’s expensive even to laugh in 
the minors. 

But even though we won the Gover- 
nor’s Cup— a trophy which exists in 
spirit only— the season was financially 
a disaster. I was sure that Lester would 
call it quits now. Once again, however, 
I misjudged him. He looked around for 
conlhiued on page Se 
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IT ALL BEGAN IN 1895 


loscenl course into a stern, up-to-date 
lest of good golf. This amount.s to a 
genuine rarity in an age when most 
golfers have become .so .score-happy 
that they try to transform their roughs 
a.s well as their fairways into low-cut, 
traples.s gown.s. Bccau.se of their inter- 
est in the game and their club, Henry 
Ford II and his Ijrother, William Clay 
Ford, two of the (’outUry Club's most 
enthu-siaslic golfers, have bought a 
thousand tickets for the Amateur, 
which they have distributed through 
the Ford Company to fellow addicts. 


\ 

* T 0«r- 



CHARLES COE. tU), i.s ill the oil 
business and works oui of .\riimore, 
Okla., his home uiwn. A line swinger, 
especially for a person of his lanky 
boihl, Cop has piled up an impressive 
record since breaking through in the 
.tmaieur ai Rochester. 



CHARLES ("CHICK”) EVANS, 

(14. vice-president of a Chicago dairy 
company, lives only two blocks from 
I he Kdgewater Golf Club where lie 
'laried to caddy fifi.v-tive years ago. 
In 1!)!6 Kvans won hoiii ihe Open 
and ihc Aniaieur championships. 


W HKN THK first official Amateur 
was played at the Newport Golf 
Club in 189-), there were .‘12 contest- 
ants in the field but only two nr three 
golfers, and it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that the winner would he 
('harles Blair Macdonald. A well-to-do 
('hicagoan with a king-size ego, who 
had been educated at St. .\ndrews 
University in Scotland. Charley Mac- 
lioiiald was considered to be in a class 
liy himself among our amateurs, a 
judgment with which he liearlily con- 
curred. The previous year he had un- 
e.\[)ectedly gone down to defeat in two 
invitation lournamems, either of which 
might well have gone into the record 
books as the first official .Amateur, hail 
.Macdonald won. Claiming that both 
tournaments had been improperly con- 
ducted, Old Charley kicked uji siicli a 
rumpus that he inudi’ertently became 
the midwife of the U.S.G..A., an organ- 
ization formed in December, 1894, and 
which lias since been the oliicial gov- 
erwuig bwly for Amenean 
next autumn, in a match-play champi- 
on.slhp superinlemled by the I'.S.G.A., 
Ul<l Charley finally made it, shellack- 
ing his ojijjoneni in the final, a tennis 
player named Sands, 12 and 11. 

At the turn of the century the Ama- 
teur produced its first great champion, 
Walter J. Travis. 'I'ravis, an opinion- 
ated fellow who h*ariied golf at -l-o, nev- 
er took a le.sson, hut won the U.S. .Am- 
ateur in 1900, 19U1 and 190;!, and in 
19U4 carried off the British .Atnateur— 
the first "foreigner" ever to win a Brit- 
ish cliampiotiship. Travis is esteemed 
by veteran observers to be the finest 
[lutter who ever lived. 

His brilliant successor, Jerry Tra- 
vels. won the championship in 1907 • 
08 and 1912 18, a period when section- 
al ri\'alry wa.s exiremelj’ keen, partic- 
ularly when Travers, the favorite of 
till' Ea.st, came up against ('hick Ev- 
ans, pride of tlie West. In 191-1 21'year- 
old Francis Duiniet, who had won an 
asUini.shing victory in llie Open the 
year before, captured the .Amateur, a 
feat tu* was to repeat 17 year.s later. 

That 1981 .Amateur was hi.storic 
from another a.si)ect : Bobby Jones was 
not in the field, having retired from 
competitive golf the autumn previous, 
after completing his Grand Slam of 
the four major champion.ship.s. Bob — 
as he preferred to be called— probably 
set liim.self the highest standards of 
performance, athletic and personal, of 
any American athlete. Everything he 
touched turned to class. The Amateur, 
during his reign, was a sporting event. 


From 1921, when he first won the title, 
until his retirement, Bob dominated 
the Amateur as no national cham- 
pionship has ever been dominated be- 
fore or after: he won it in ’2.): in ’2f> 
he lost in the final to George Von 
Elm; in ’27 he won it and again in '28; 
in ’29 he was put out in the first round 
liy Johnny Goodman, but in '80 he 
took it for the fifth time. This last vic- 
tory nailed down the fourth and final 
leg of the Grand Slam. 

Over the six days of the 1980 tour- 
nament, tlo.-loO Jones idolators paid 
$.■>.'>.819 to watch their hero reach the 
climactic moment of his career. Wliile 
llie (.)pen has continued to draw in- 
creasing numbers of spectators and 
larger gale receipts — the 19.')4 Open 
smashed all records — the 1980 figures 
remain the high-water marks for the 
Amateur. In core, tlie explanation is 
that since Jones's lieyday, amateur golf 
has never quite come up with an at- 
tractive personality and a consistent 
ViUMAer whom the countvy’a golf faoa 
could gel to know and follow year in 
and year out. Quite understandably, 
unle.ss he has a private income or a 
"liatron,” the compiUent young ama- 
teur turns pro, as Lawson lattle did in 
198() after tlial burly bull of a match 
player had swejit our Amateur and the 
British two years running, or, to cite 
llie most recent example, as Gene Lit- 
tler, the 19o3 champion and the most 
impressive swinger to come along in a 
decade, did last winter. The Amateur, 
as a result, has too often seemed like a 
"New Faces” revue, with each year’s 
edition having to generate its own mo- 
mentum and color. 

For all this, this year’s champion- 
ship gives definite indications of be- 
ing a memorable one — the field is fine, 
tlie course is testing. More than that.i 
it may well inaugurate a new full- 
blooded era of amateur golf. No one 
.saw it coming, hut just when it seemed 
t bai 1 luTe wasnorotim lefi fort he unpro- 
fessional athlete in a jxistwar world of 
liard-bitten, clirome-pluted, machine- 
like perfectionists, along comes a Rog- 
er Bannister, the medical student who 
runs for the sheer love of running, and 
in golf, along comes a Billy Joe I’alton 
to absorb in both the Masters anil 
Open a series of errors that would 
have shattered the heart of most jiro- 
fessionals and, in a great display of 
"the old amateur try,” tu .still keep^ 
pumping for the pin. It would .seem to 
prove what the old-timers have been 
quietly saying for years: a sport is only 
as good as the spirit of its amateurs. 



FLAT, FAIR AND DEMANDING 


T hb Country Club of Detroit oc- 
cupies a tract of land, some :}0() 
yards from Lake St. Clair, which is a.s 
flat as an airfield. On only two of the 
holes— the 9th and the 18th where the 
greens are slightly plateaued — Is there 
more than a ripple of undulation. Nine 
times out of ten, a course built on this 
type of terrain is doomed to be second- 
rate and soporific. The tenth time, it 
is redeemed by the imagination of a 


skillful golf course architect, such as 
H. L. Colt (of the famous English firm 
of Colt & Alison) who laid out the 
Country Club's cour.se in 1911. Colt 
saw to it that his holes were lengthy 
and varied, and marched them in an 
interesting sequence through the giant 
elms and maples which abound on the 
property. 

Over the years, with the introduc- 
tion of steel shafts, the juiced-up ball, 


the sand wa*dge, and other technical 
refinements, the Country Club's lay- 
out gradually lost its “shot value.’’ 
Three years ago, Robert Trent .Jones, 
the Colt of today’s golf architects, was 
called in to perform an overhauling job 
that wou’d re.siore the course’s cham- 
pionship quaiilie.?. .Jones lengthened 
the layout from 6,412 yards to 6,875— 
about t he same yardage as the .Vugusta 
National — by bringing the tees back, 
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a few of them as mucli as 60 yards. On 
many holes, to penalize the long hitter 
if he did not place his drive accurately, 
he put in fairway trapping 225 to 2.50 
yards from the tee. Such a trap, flank- 
ing the fairway on the right, for ex- 
ample, lend.s to bring the trees lin- 
ing the left side of the fairway much 
more actively into play. .Jones built 
three new greens (the (ird. 6th and 
10th 1 . extended most of the other old 
wedge-shaped greens with a "tongue,” 
and revivified the area around the 
greens by adding new trap.s, recon- 
touring old one.s, and "flashing” a large 


percentage of these hazards against 
greenside mounds. Though it is much 
less intimidating than Oakland Hills 
(also in the Detroit area) which .Jones 


remodeled brilliantly for the 19.51 
Open, the Country Clul) is a fair and 
demanding lest and should produce 
an authentic champion. 
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Billy Joe Patton, the North Carolina lumberman, has proved 
it is possible to play good golf and still have a good time 

by Coles Phinizy 


will lie einiit fonnc-r U.S. and British champions 
X ill the /ieid at iht* L'.S. Amateur next week. I)UI amtnig 
ilie favorites, if not llic favorin', will he ;i J-.w-ar-old Wil- 
liam Joseph I’aiitiii, a w*'eketid ^'olfp|■ who five months ai;o 
was liarely known outsi<le North Cttrolina. For a favorite, 
Patton's rec<ird in ])asl Amateurs ai)proache.s the dismal. 
In five tries he lias never survived the fourth round, nor 
until this year ever won an itnjiorlanl sectional tourna- 
ment. But, as if iti defiance of ihi.s so-so past, last April 
Patton all ljut defeated Sam Snead and Ben HoRan in the 
Masters, won the North anti South Amateur anti then 
finished in a tie for sixth, top amateur, in the Open. 


However he does in the perilous match pla\' at the Ama- 
teur. this much is certain: Ifi-l-l will !»■ rtmiemhered as 
tile year Billy Joe Patton moved amoriR the Rreai oties 
of the Rame. speaking free and eu.sy, plu\iiii; hell-heni ftir 
the pin, and converting thousands to a new aiiiiude to- 
wanl.s hig-lime golf. 

.Adinittedly others lieftire. notably Waller Hagen, knew 
how to enjoy a louniainetit. IJui competitive golf — even 
amateur — has grown c older by tht* year. Tlie player st rives 
to cnnlain liim.self withiti his game. loo often to the insuf- 
ferahle point where he smaslies a club, barks at the crowd, 
argues with ollicials, up and iiuits, nr othc-rwise indicatc's 


(hai the bij; time is no fun. “3illy .Joe,” notes l.'.S.CJ.A. 
Executive Director Joe Dey. "i • a return to wliat jjnlf 'vas 
meant to be. hard p'ay but a ;?ood lime.” 

At the AuKUsta Masters last .\|)ril ilie ijolf world fir.st 
discovered Billy Joe leuding llie select field and havitiK a 
whale of a time. For a man in his fir.si .Master.^, Billy Joe 
was enjoying himself almost indceuly, playing with a 
raw boldness and telling the charmed galleries, “You tiidn’t 
pay to see me play it safe.” This Paiton, the .Aug.sta 
('liri)niclr declared, “would charge hell with a bucket of ice 
water.” Even when he fell five slroke.s liehind going into 
the final round, no one could really forget Billy Joe. .\t 
luncli on ihe last day, as a shout went up out on the course, 
the great Bob Jone.s relates, “The china started rattling. 
The walls tremliled. I had to go out on the porch to see 
what Billy Joe hatl done now.” 

Billy Joe had made a hole in one, lie wa.s hack in a tight 
race with Snead and Hogan. On the IJth, though, he gam- 
bled for a birdie, found Ihe creek before the green, took a 
7. and his liig cham-e was gone. It was enough to make any 
man crawl inside himself. “This is no funeral,” Billy Joe 
said to his glum-faced gallery of 8,01)0. “Let’s smile again.” 
The remark sotin tran.scended golf. Here was lesson enough 
not only for a golf fan hut for anybody. “Let’.s smile 
again." editorialized the I.,ondon Sinidu!/ I'inirx, . . a 
suilaitle Easter text if ever there was one.” 

Morganton, Patton’s home lown in the foothills of west- 
ern North Carolina, strung up a banner, “Welcome Home, 
Billy .)oe--Mr. .Ma.stors .\t the local .Mimo.sa (Jolf 

Club during the tournament, outgoing foursomes had 
pitched in a quarter apiece to phom* Augusta. From hole to 
hole they had .shouted ilie latest report.s on Billy .Joe. “It's 
a wonder they didn’t have semaphore Hags,” observed a 
member, (leorge S(juillario. Lodge brothers brought porta- 
ble radios t<i the Saturday poker games. Though his friends 
lad .seen him play lirilliantly for \ears and win often 
around North Carolina, oddly enough, back home Billy 
Joe had in explain how he had come on lu such great golf. 
Heretofore, in the big one.s, Billy Joe had always blown 
up .somewhere along the way. “We didn’t know,” says 
Stanley Moore. Morganton’s editor, as if speaking of some- 
one just risen from a psychiatrist’s couch, “about Billy 
Joe’s new attitude.” 

This new attitude, Hilly .)oe puts it simply, was born of 
cerves and stomach rumblings. "Before. I had always 
played like a mummy, a cold game. .At a tournament, 
every time they rang llie bell, I ooped my breakfast.” At 
Hie town’s i>ig dinner in Ins honor. Billy Joe explained fur- 
ther. “I scored 75s and 78s in tournaments, but liack home 
playing dollar golf I'd knock it around in fiT and fi8, play- 
ing free and easy. I decitled 1 would play at .\ugusla llie 
way f playi'd here, not letting the game get tt»<> serious.” 

Oil the course, neatly dressed, with rimle.ss glHs.ses and 
flecks of premature gray in his close-cut hair, Billy Joe 
looks like a Junior executive, which is exactly tlie job he 
holds in a wholesale liitnlier busines,s to sujiport his wife, 
their tlirei- children, anti liis golf. lie hardly seems the 
sort to ctiarni a gallery liy merely talking. But the crowd 
just naturally takes to a man who. in the staid play of the 
Open, shouts down the fairway, "Ollicer, there are people 
under iho.se trees. When I hit this one. I’m lialile to flush 
them like quail.” 

Billy Joe’s backswing is consideretl the fastest in the 
game. He is very long from llie tee — but oh, .so wild at 
limes. Ill this wildness, of eourse, he ha.s a special kinship 
wit li the galleries. Billy Joe’s tee shot often goes wliere I he 
duffer’s goe.s. Hole after hole in the Open a shriek of “Fore” 


rang up the narro.v fairways at Ballu.srol. Take skirmish- 
ers under mortar fire, the van of the oakery would scat- 
ter, heads hunched, as Billy Joe’s ball rattled through 
the branches. There, 270 yards out from tlie lee in the 
deep rough, a knot of officials would gather like pall- 
bearers at a grave--,ile, staring glumly down at this lat- 
est goifing atrocity. 

Tii’^ashing in the tall grass — which is fast becoming 
known as "Billy Joe country” — seems l<» fortify bis soul, 
possibly because there, on tlie spectators' .side of the ropes, 
Billy Joe can .share his misery intimately with others. In 
the first round of the Open his gallery was a writlnng 
mass of body English, as Billy Joe made one unheliev- 
ahle recovery after anntlier, whacking the ball between 
tree trunks and hooking it around bushes. He u.sed the 
fairway on only seven of tlie 18 hole.s and still scored a 
one-under-par fil) to lead the field. 

Patton’s wild scrambling, out of one goifing mess after 
another, has amazed galleries for years, lias at limes thor- 
oughly unnerved opponents, and once recently even liaf- 
tled a dist inguished partner. This July on the Burning Tree 
Course near Washington, teamed with President Eisen- 
hower in a foursome, Patton recalls. “On the 18th I went 
into the rough. And from there I hit it behind a garage 
where the\- keep tractors, and then llirough a parking lot.” 

By the time Billy Joe finally appeared on llie green the 
President had lost track. “Billy .foe,” he asked, “is that 
your first or second ball?” 

“I'm only plas'ing one ball. .Mr. President,” said Billy 
Joe. "You just think it’s two because I’m hitting it a lot.” 


GREGARIOUS u.s the (liiv is long, Hilly Joe swaps golf stories 
with hi.s home town cronies at the Mimosa (Jolf Club. 



PATTON’S FAMILY wife Hetsy, young Helsy, tl, Chucky, 7 
monihs, and Joe, .5- is reason he reniain.s weekend golfer. 




BACK PACKS FOR 
BUSH TRAVELING 

A discussion of various means of 
toting a toad in relative comfort 

by JOHN DURANT 

O NE of the devices Torquemada 
missed when he was in a tortur- 
ing mood was f/ie fump/tne, the leath- 
er headband developed by the Ameri- 
can Indian for toting everything mov- 
able from papoose boards to canoes. A 
northern Indian will not move without 
his tump. I once saw a band of Algon- 
quins board a train in northern Quebec 
and every man hauled his luggage by 
tump, even those who had suitcases 
with good handles. 

Agonizing though the tump is at 
times, it still remains the common de- 
nominator of bush travel. 

For heavy packing the most usual 
method is the plain tump secured to a 
duffel bag forming the base of the load 
at the small of the back, with as many 
more sacks piled on lop as you can 
stand. No shoulder straps. The whole 
load pulls back on the head and neck, 
making it impossible to turn your nog- 
gin even if Dagmar were taking a sun 
bath alongside the trail. 

The one good thing about it is that 
you can shed the load in a dash by slip- 
ping the headstrap when stumbling 
over rough ground. Incidentally, when 
the load falls away, you feel like an 
ascending balloon. 

Next up the notch is the pack har- 
ness, a .skeleton arrangement of shoul- 
der straps with lump added. It’s a 
good rig for carrying two duffel bags 
strapped together, or for making up 
your own bundle encased in a pack 
cloth. It lakes some doing, however, 
and considerable time to shape the 
bundle properly and if it doesn’t “ride” 
right there’s nothing worse. 

In making up the bundle you first 


lay a pack cloth on the ground (six by 
seven feet is a good size), then place on 
it all the .stuff you’re going to carry and 
fold it so that it wraps into a snug, 
tight bundle. After the harness is fas- 
tened around it and tightened you take 
the whole thing aboard. The advantage 
of this kind of pack is its flexibility. 
It Can be made into any size or shape 
and is .shrinkable as you eat into your 
provisions. Against it is the time re- 
quired to make it up, the danger of 
the weight being off center unless it’s 
wrapped just so. 

I am strong for the combination 
of shoulder straps and tump for bush 
travel and have little use for the vari- 
ous all-shoulder-strap affairs such as 
the knapsack and rucksack. These 
small packs are fine for short excur- 
sions, for the hiker who sleeps in at 
night and can replenish his provisions 
along the way. But they are not for the 
camper who must lug everything from 
start to finish. 

When the going is hard he can slip 
out of the shoulder straps and use the 
tump. When the going is easy he can 
get relief by discarding the tump and 
using his straps. 

The pack harness, although it has 
the combined arrangement, is not the 
answer mainly because of the headache 
involved in making it up. The Duluth 
type of packsack is the solution in my 
opinion, the nearest thing to perfec- 
tion yet devised for bush packing. A 
big, tough sack with straight (as op- 
posed to cross) shoulder straps and 
tump, it has a flap which comes half- 
way down the hack, on which are three 
long adjustable straps so that the sack 
can be fitted for large or small loads. 
The shoulder straps are reinforced with 
riveted leather patches so firmly fa-st- 
ened that the sack could probably take 
a load of pig iron without ripping. 

The big size will hold all the duffel 
and grub needed by one man for a 
week’s sleeping-out cruise. It is low 
riding and surprisingly comfortable. 
Turned inside out and stuffed with 
leaves, it makes a good sleeping pillow. 
It stows well in a canoe. 

That is one trouble with the pack 
ba.sket, a wicker affair covered with 
canvas which is a favorite in some sec- 
tions of the Northeast: it doesn’t stow 
well in a canoe, being rigid, nor does 
its size diminish as you eat your way 
to the bottom of it. But it is a fine pack 
for bottles and sharp-edged cans since 
they cannot dig into your back as they 
sometimes do through a packsack. For 
the bush, however, it’s too bulky and 
stiff and takes up too much room. 

Another rigid device is the pack 


frame, popular in the Northwest. A 
canvas-covered wooden frame with 
thongs for tying on a load of any size 
or shape, it’s a good rig for portaging 
heavy stuff. Like the pack basket, it is 
not pliable and a bit elaborate for a 
confirmed sack man, as I am. 

The old north woods axiom “Go 
light, but right” still holds and the 
best way to follow that advice is to 
spurn the fancier rigs and make use of 
the old stand-bys— the canvas duffel 
bag, the smaller sacks for perishables, 
and the Duluth for the base pack, the 
foundation of the load. The perfect 
trip is one in which not an extra ounce 
is carried and ends in sight of civiliza- 
tion with the larder absolutely empty. 

It takes close figuring to strike the 
balance between overloading and un- 
derdoing it. This became an annual 
game with a friend of mine to see how 
close we could come to the line on a 
10-day canoe trip. 

We used to figure on of our 

provisions coming off the land— grouse 
and ducks in the fall and all the fish 
you could eat. At last, after getting 
closer each year, we finally came out 
just right. On the banks of the Cou- 
longe River in Quebec on the edge of 
the first town we’d seen in several days, 
we finished the last scrap of food. 

“Some day,” my friend said, “they’ll 
invent sacks of edible material and we 
can munch them the last couple of days 
and come back with nothing at all.” 

“Even edible tumplines?” I asked. 

“No, not tumplines,” he said, think- 
ing of what they'd done to him on the 
portages. “If they could be eaten, I'd 
devour ’em the first day out.” 


DULUTH PACK, .<ihown with tump in place 
and its strap.s loose, is most versatile. 






PHOTOCiKAl'IlKl) HY UOH AND IR\ SPRINO 


A DATE ON 
MT. RAINIER 


Four ti'en-ufU'rH explore a mouutnin 
and pitch camp in its ttneerinff crater 


T HK coolpst placP in Uie slate of Wash- 
ington for a summer date is the summit 
of .Mt. Rainier, whieh lowers J4.108 feet 
above the Pacific near Seattle. Afcordingl.v 
four younyslers set out recently to scale 
Rainier, li.slen to their echoes in its ice 
caves and peer down its crevasses. 'I'hey 
planned to camp overnight in the crater 
of llie e.xlinct volcano. 

Carol and Joan Marston, wtio are IG 
and 18. are both skilled alpinists aiul have 
toppetl eacli of the state’s major peaks 
at least once. Carol is the youngest ever to 
accomplish this. Their friends Gary Hose 
and Dave Nicholson, both seasoned moun- 
taineens at 18. helped plan the lU-day trip. 

From the start the girls proved as ac- 
complished as llie buys, leaping crevasses, 
stemming ice chimneys, and rappelling like 
veterans ',iivxt piujc'^. The party packed 
180 pounds of food and e«iuipinpnt and the 
girls, slightly less laden than the boys, beat 
them to the summit by half an hour to 
slake out the best camp.site. 



KICKING his eramponed bool into hanl surface of sloping 
ice bridge, Dave Nicholson gouges steps. At right, Joan Mar- 
ston leails Gary. Carol and Dave aeros.s snow plain. 
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RESTING at rratpr's rim, thp Marsion sisters sun-l)uthp in tem- 
perature of 90 100 . At nijihl mercury will tirop to arountl 20. 


CAMPING in crater was awkward but luxurious. Steam 
fissures warmed tents, cooked pot of prunes overnight. 



EXPLORING a cool grotlo beneath Paradise Glacier, Gary Rose 
lights the way with a torch. Scalloped ice cave.s like this are swiftly 
carved by warm air penetrating cracks in glaciers. 




An Elephant 


Goes to School! 


TT TAKKS years to educate an 
elcphaiu— but it never forgets. 
It is tliis inbuni q/iJily tliat makes 
it unbeatable for heavy work in 
tl>e jungle. 

And it is the inborn quulitief in 
Macmillan Oil, further improved 
by an exclusive refining process, 
that make it unbeatable for top 
performance in your car. 

I/'s the jV<////re oj the Bvas/ ... 

It's the Satnre oj the OH.' 


Got a Ping Problem? 

Hydraulic Valve Lifters Sticking in Your Car? 


Macmillan rinc-i rek Xtra Heavy Duty Oil not 
only reduces wear, but cuts engine ping to a mitiinium 
and prevents sticking of valves and liydraulic lifters. 

'I'his remarkable oil really wliip.s the problems of 
today's higher compression engines — yet you still pay 
only ■i5S a ejuart. 

'I'hese are the facts — backed by Macmillan 
^ ith a money-back guarantee. 

How can Macmillan make such an unconditional 
guarantee? Here’s the reason: Macmillan crude oil is 
selected from only one siK-cial area, where the crude 
has these three great inborn qualities: 

1. Greater Natural Detergency 

2. Higher Film Strength 

3. Less Carbon Formation 

AH modern oils contain additives; and the 
Macmillan RiNG-rRiiii Xtra Heavy Duty Oil you 
buy already has special additives in just the right 
proportion to suit the qualities of the oil. 

Remember, tlie significant fact about 


Macmillan is that it does not rely on additives 
alone, as their effectiveness decreases with 
use. But with the great inborn qualities of Macmillan 
you get better lubricatit>n than with other oils through- 
out the drain period. 

# # * 

Drain and refill with Macmillan KiNG-rRliE Xtra 
Heavy Duty. If it doesn’t put a stop to sticking valves 
and excessive engine ping, your dealer will gladly refund 
your money in full. Macmillan Fctroleum C-orporation, 
530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles I I, California. 


Why Pay a Pretnium?' 

LOOK FOR THE 
BIG, RED "M” 

. . . and pay only 45c 
per quart 


MACMILLAN RING-FREE 

XTRA HFAVY DUTY MOTOR OIL 






Overnight 


It's a living room designed by Oreyfuss 
wlicre you can lounge in foam*soft easy 
chairs as your “Strato” Clipper* siiils se- 
renely above the weather. 


to Europe in your own private stateroom 


NON-STOP on the World’s Most Experienced Airline 




It's o dining room with ample room for 
an elegantly appointed table. Magnifi- 
cent meals prep.ared by famous Mux nil's 
oj Paris are served by trained atten- 
dants at the hour you choose. A private 
bar can be set up for your exclusive use, 
with cocktails, wine, liqueurs . , . chilled 
vintage champagne is served on the 
extra-fare President Special. 


BiN American 


Cham/xigne . . . Filet Mignon . . . Bonne 
Nuit . . . and you're in Paris! The 
privacy of Pre.su/ent Staterooms is ideal 
for couples and business companions. 
Staterooms on "Strato” Clippers are 
offered daily on lirst-class President ser- 
vices to Paris, Rome and all Europe. 

You’ll enjoy, as do all fVesident pas- 
sengers. the courteous attendants, 
friendly lounge, C(K-ktails. wine and 
liqueurs and the air-conditioned cabin. 

Prcsulenf Staleroom surcharge is $125 
for double occupancy. 

You may pay for your entire trip in 
easy monthly payments under Pan Am’s 
new "Pay-Later” Plan. For details, call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


It's a bedroom with extr.n-largc foam- 
soft bertlis, both upper and lower, that 
are actually wider and longer than those 
on a train. If you engage a Slateronm, 
you may retire whenever you desire, 
enjoy a full night's comfortable sleep, 
wake refreshc-d, ready Ibr work or play. 
You may have breakfast in bed, if you 
wish, for a royal touch! 


ARMORED WARRIOR OF THE SOUTH 

An allijiator yar often grows longer than six feel anci has a Ilian’s sirenglh. 
Pistol-packing fishermen find Ihem an unusual challenge on light bass tackle 



THE MENACINC MAW iif H lil^ t;iLr is displays I hy iht- author, who had to put 
several hullets het wi-en the fish's eyes to kill it. The hooks of a lure must be rendered 
barbless in order to penetrate the Kar's leather-tough mouth. 


by HART STIIAVKLL 

E \i-;hy nowand then an angler in 
the South, fishing from one of 
tho.se lightweight citr-lop craft that are 
six or .seven feet long, is treaii'd to an 
ext raordinary sight . Heglunees overt he 
side and see.s a fish lut'.ing at the surface 
which is longer than hi.s boat, and a 
good deal heavier. Iti fact, the fish may 
weigli more than tlie man, his craft 
and. if he has one, his anchor. The (ish 
is likely to be an alligator gar, a living 
relic from ancient ti/ncs. 

This creature has a rudinicniary lung 
wliich enable.s it to gulp brealh.s of air 
when llie water is .so muddy tiiat other 
fish cannot exist in it. Its hide* is so 
lough that an ax Itlow must lie deliv- 
ered just so, els(* the blatle will glance 
off. I Farmers sometimes drag gars into 
fields and chop liiem open for hog 
feed. But it is the head that will final- 
ly draw the eyes of the starili-d fisher- 
man. It is wide, like an alligator’s, with 
long powerful jaws lined with big teeth, 
a few of wliich may iiroject casually 
from t he end of the lower jaw for slash- 
ing jiurposes. A large alligator gar in 
tiu' water appears threatening, like a 
bulldog on the steps of a home. 

Fresli-water fishermen often catch 
these gars on bail.atid many do in Mis- 
sissippi. .Mabama and .\rkansas. I liap- 
pen to prefer lures and with them give 
the bea.sls u working over when I get 
the chance, A gar injured my lt*ft liand 
one day and my attitude toward them 
has been hostile ever since. I lave Young 
an<i I were fishing for tarpon from the 
Texas iiank of i he Rio (irandc, near its 
mouth. 1 liad one tiew plug and three 
old ones— tarpon had taken the rest. 

We had no action for a spell, and I 
got carele.ss. I began reeling the lure in 
fast when it reaclH‘d the little strip of 
murky water near sliore. That was a 
mistake. If you relritwe slowly a gar 
will not usually Ijother your plug, nor 
is he likely to attack the lure in clear 
water. But in murky water where he 
doesn't see so well the gar often strikes. 
One about six feel long hit my lure 



hartl. It naik'(! about on the surface for 
a moment and then bolted. I .settled 
down to tile l)usines.s of tr\ ing to save 
tile iilUK- A j;ar will pul on an amazing 
burst of sjieed when it first feels the 
hook, and its power in short hursts is 
terrific. In the air a jjar will .swin^ its 
heafl like u mace ju.st a.s it does under 
water at jirey. Sometimes it will leap 
clear, tlie picture of siashint; fury, Hut 
the sar lacks the stamina of tlie tarpon. 
A tarjion that size couhl have run off 
my 150 yard.s of 20-pound test line in 
short ortler. 

I found I wa.s able t<t check tlie i;ar 
at tile end of each series of runs. Fifteen 
minutes after he struck I worked liini 
in near shore and Dave '^'ouiiii wadeil 
out and dragnt^'d him onto the sand hy 
the stei‘1 leader. Then Young wi-nl for 
a eluh. 

The sensible way to kill a gar is to 
shoot it lietween the eyes. If you liave 


to do the job with a club, hit ju.st in 
front of the eyes and keep at it. Dave 
di<l that. He hanged away until the ar- 
mor plate of the snout was shattered 
and the head flattened. Tlie alligator 
gar la\’ iiiiiet, so I got a grip on the 
plug, intending to eul it out and over- 
haul it. 

Hut the fish came suddenly to life 
ami drove a hook through tlie middle 
finger of my left hand, just above the 
bone. Then tie began to flop. I jerked 
free, severing some tendons that still 
haven’t grnwn hack right. My war with 
the alligator started then and it isn’t 
over yet. 

The outstanding feature of the gar 
anatomy is its armor plate. The scales 
grow together in a solid covering and 
they in turn an" covered willi u sort of 
enamel. Dried out, the thick shell rings 
like a chunk of iron hit with an a.\. I 
learned aliout that armor plate during 


the years I went out for gars at night 
with a lantern and a harpoon. 

The only iron that will hold a liig 
one is a liarpoon with a flanged liarb 
that opens as the gar pulls against the 
rope. L'nle.ss 1 hit the armor exactly 
center, the single-pointed iron itivaria- 
hly bounced olT. 

Occasionally I hit a gar just right, 
always with interesting re.sull.s. One 
night I rati up on a whopper so clo.se I 
wa.s able to plunge tile steel deep into 
him witlioul having to throw the rig. 
Before I could jerk the shaft free, the 
gar cliarged under the boat, piicliing 
me overboard as llie .shaft whacked 
against the side and snappi'd off. 

So tougli is the plate of a gar that 
the Indians made arrowlieads from in- 
dividual scales which, wlien dry, re- 
.semhle ivory. In the coa-stal country 
of the Oulf of Mexico, home of the 
alligator gar, this came in handy, since 
tliere is no liint in that area for arrow- 
head making. (’oH.s 1 al Iiidian.s actually 
jiret'erred it to Ilinl since it wouldn’t 
shatter on hitting a tree. 

There an- four kinds of gans, tiiree 
small and one big. The small ones, 
wliich average around two pounds hut 
may work up to are th ■ longnosc, 
sliorlnose atul spotted. They all look a 
lot alike, having l he typical cigar .sliape 
of the gar family. They spend most of 
their lime loafing at the surface. 

The alligator gar reaches huge pro- 
portions. The largest authenticated 
specimen I know about weighed ^120 
ptiund.s and was Just under It) feet 
long. (Jars o\er Hid pounds are fairly 
common in good gar waters, sucli as 
the M i.ssissipjii and its tributaries. The 
range of the alligator gar is the coastal 
plain of the Gulf of .Mcxicii and a small 
range farther inland. 'I'he other gars 
are found as far imrth as Canada. 

Alligator gars prefer sluggish, even 
stagnant waters. The\- are free spawn- 
ers, getting together in some favored 
pool and staging a sort of Roman holi- 
day, the females dropping eggs any 
old place, tlie males fertilizing any old 

For tlie (Ishernian who wants (o 
catch an alligator gar. the best het is 
to re\erse most of the procedure fol- 
lowed in ha.ss fishing, even to selecting 
the- water. In Texa.s most people who 
deliberal el\’ fi.«li for gar use live bait, 
whicli means hail that was once alive 
or part of something that was alive. 
Dedicated gar fishermen claim a dead 
bird i.s the best hail of all. but dead 
birds aren't easy to come h\', the laws 
being what they are, .-\nything that 
stinks works well -though fre.sh fillets 
of lisli are used in .Arkansas, and along 


tin* (Julf Coast mullet are best of all. 

The man with a ba.ss-ca.stitiK ritj ean 
Caleb gars, and if he will go to the 
right waters the big ones may stage a 
sliow for him. I went to such a place 
not long ago veith .Joe Lagow. who help.s 
run a big ranch that is .swampy and 
cris.scros.sed v^iih drainage ditches. 

The prize fishing spot we visited was 
about 20 feet across and perhaps four 
feet deep, and you wouldn’t have wa- 
tered a hrindle steer in the soupy stuff. 
Loading from the slougli was a still 
narrower drain ditch. A little water was 
trickling into the .slough through a gate 
In the drainage .system, and an assem- 
bly of huge gars wa.s waiting to see 
what came througli the gale. 

I was using fairly slurds' ba.ss'casting 
tackle, with a short steel leader. A light 
tarpon-casting rig, with a .‘bl-pound 
test line, is much better but it’s loo 
unwieldy in most fresh-water fishing. 
The ba.ss rig serve.s, a.s a fellow Tex- 
an demonstrated recently in landing a 
i:KJ-pounder. I had “rigged” m.v lures 
by filing off the barbs, then honing the 
hook.s to a need/e point. The hi'g j'ol) 
in hanging a gar is to drive a tiook into 
hi.s bony mouth. A barb work.s just fine 
in keeping you from doing that. 

I cast to the far side of the mudhole 
and brought the lure toward me. re- 
trieving it fairly fast even though the 
water was muddy. A big one clamped 
liis jaws shut on the plug. The barbloss 
books skimmed into him. He began 
flying apart. 

When you hang a six-foot gar in a 
puddle like that your fir.st impul.se is 
to get the hell away before he comes 
ashore and saws olT a leg. I’ve seen 
big ones actually charge up onto the 
bank. That one boiled and popped and 
threshed- and then suddenly shot off 
down ilie little ditch. I raced after him 
and in a few second.s it was the gar's 
turn to hang me up — on a fence. .loe 
crawled through and took my rig locsni- 
tinue the chase. By the time I caught 
up with him the gar had fa.stened the 
lure on some reed.s ami jerked free. 

We went back to tlie mudliole. and 
later in the day visited iwo others. In 
ail we raised about .')t) gars, hung 1 .') 
of them, and landed live, ranging from 
four to five feet, nine inches. 

.Mudholes aside, the liesl waters for 
hanging big gars on lure.< are those riv- 
ers in which there are turpcjn, provided 
you can find some murky water. .\l- 
most invariably you find tlie two rang- 
ing together in rivers of the (lulf Coa.st. 
and at limes tlie gars practically take 
over, particularly on tlie Rio (Irande. 

Mo.st U.S. fishermen liave never last- 
ed gar, but .Mexican anglers hack the 


fish open with an ax, dig out the meat, 
most of which is toward the tail, and 
cook it up into something they cull 
rnidii. It look.s like a cross between 
a French-fried potato and a chitlin, 
.smells awful but tastes all right. The 
French in Louisiana put together a 
dish made of gar meat balls and un 
assortment of sauces that is really a 
production. 

The ealuii fishermen around tlie Rio 
Grande uses miniature rafts and sails 
in spotting their gar bail. When trolling 
for tarpon, you must constantly go 
around the rafts, and bad feeling de- 
velops at times. Still the relationship 
is u.sually congenial, as it was on the 
day Townsend Miller, a man who has al- 
most dedicated his life to gar fishing 
and gar study, was with me on a tar- 
pon trip 

We trolled near some of the calun 
fishermen and they wanted to see our 
baits. Wlum we showed them the plugs 


they said we could never catch gars 
on them. 

■T.pt’s go show lliem,’’ I said, and 
we set out for a gar hangout along a 
submerged samI bar where the water 
wa.s a bit murky and we could see gars 
splashing about. Witliin two minutes 
Townsend had a big one on. He lieat it 
down with his tarpon rig and we gently 
led it to the rnlan fishermen. 

They were excited and grateful, hav- 
ing had poor luck with their bait-trail- 
ing rafts, .‘^o, since no tarpon were mov- 
ing, we went back and hauled another 
gar to them, then another. We eaught 
five, not a one under five feet long. 

The next day we found the Mexican 
shoreline lined with catan fishermen 
hoping we’d catch some gars for them. 
I was almost sorry that the tarpon 

were striking. To me gars are ugly and 
worthless, and one of them fixed my 
finger so it may never be right, hut they 
are m.\’ secret substitute for tarpon. 



AUTHOR STILWELL BELABORS GAR WITH COWBONE. HE HAD 


TO FINISH JOB WITH A GUN 



MY MIDSUMMER NIGHTMARE anilhmi'd from paije 35 


a while and then blitlioly announced 
one day thal he was transferring the 
whole works — team, delicit and all — 
to Bristol. Conn. 

Bristol, it seemed, was itching for a 
professional ball team. We got some 
wonderful publicity: Lester spoke to 
the lOlks, Lions and the Rotary clubs, 
and we were allowed to rent a beautiful 
municipal park, Muzzy FieUl. The seats 
even had backs on them, and part of 
the stands were actually covered. Our 
hopes went soaring. 

For our opening day, we arranged 
a pre-game cocktail party and buffet. 
I had figured things out nicely with 
the caterer: the beautiful rosisUs which 
backed up the plat- 
ters of sliced meat, he 
was sure, would sur- 
vive the buffet and 
he would use them 
for the Automobile 
Club tlie next day. 

Just give them all 
plenty to drink, we 
told each other. We 
did. When game time 
drew near, one local 
official after another 
lifted the roasts from 
their various platters 
and departed, still 
chewingaway. Lester, 
of course, made it up to the caterer. 

At the ball park, we were confronted 
^ with catastrophe. The manager met us, 
screaming. “The uniform.s!" he sobbed 
wildly. “Tliey forgot to .ship the uni- 
forms! We’re naked!” 

The uniforms were in Boston, ll.'> 
miles away. We couldn't put the team 
on tlie field in tlteir underwear. It 
looked hopeless — until we spotted 
Toni, a young man who .spent hi.s spare 
lime hanging around the ball park 
when he wasn't out Hying in his private 
plane. Tom burned up the road to the 
airport and rocketed into the sky, Bos- 
ton bound. He must have Hown on 
wing.s of grace, for he was back with 
the uniforms in time for us to start 
only half an hour late. 

Altogether it was an e.xciting open- 
ing. We drew 2,(171 paid admissions 
and a total of .).()()0 spectators— tlie 
usual ratio. But we won from Waler- 
bury 7 to fi, and the crowd loved u.s. 

In the weeks whicli followed, we de- 
veloped all sorts of gimmicks to step up 
our paid attendance. I hawked pro- 
grams with lucky numbers, with prizes 
for the winners. On Mother’s Day we 
decided to give away an orchid to the 


oldest mother, until it dawned on me 
that this was a terrible idea becau.se 
no orchid is worth the truth about a 
woman’s age. 1 quickly switched that 
one to giving an orchid lo the mother 
with the most children. It made me feel 
nice Mussolini launching an up-the- 
birth-rate program, but everybody was 
happy. 

Constant huckstering took its toll 
of me, l)Ut how my husband survived 
that summer I will never know. In the 
morning he drove from W’eslehester to 
Wail Street. After a full day at the 
office he drove back, collected me and 
a clean shirt and then drove two hours 
to Bristol. Once he arrived he never sat 
still. I traced him by the cigarel butts 
littering the places where he had lieen. 
Usually we didn’t get home until or -1 
in the morning — and the next day he 
started all over again. 

I must say I was never bored. To 
me baseball opened its homelier side 
— the players’ troubles, the constant 
messages during games to players and 
fans: “k’ind Sam Romano and tell him 
to deliver those cliickens he promi.sed 
me,” or: "You tell Billy to come right 
home, he’s supposed to be in bed at 9,” 
or: "Don’t disturb him, but I’d just 
like to know if my husband is rcnlhj 
at the ball game.” 

And there were other diversions. 
Carlos Bernier, for instance, our Puerto 
Rican flash who made new.s last week 
in the Pacific Coast League byslapping 
an umpire. When Carlos arrived he 
introduced us effusively to his buddy, 
the Yellow Cal) driver who had brought 
him all the way up from New York’s 
LaOuardia Field. "That’ll be $2-1. 19,” 
the bu<ldy said. It was cheap at tlie 
price. Carlos scored 129 runs for us 
that season and .stole 84 bases. 

By llie season’s end we had won 82 
games and lost 47, and the pennant 
was ours again. What was vastly more 
gratifying was our record of paid ad- 
missions: (12,48.) as against some 82,- 
009 the year before. And then the 
championship play-offs went sour. 

.\s usual when we were a winning 
learn, attendance shrank— this time 
to 800 or 400 an evening. The lights 
failed. It rained. As a crowning blow, 
we were notified just before the final 
game that our three best players, in- 
cluding our player-manager, had been 
suspended for playing semipro ball in 
West Haven. 

But Lester rose to the occasion. Of 
course, this was what he had been 
waiting for— a chance to manage the 


team. He doubled the players’ meal 
money, shifted outfielders, infielders 
and pitchers all over the place, even 
put in the trainer as a pinch hitler. 
We won the game 7 to 1. Said the Bris- 
tol Prcxit ne.xt day: "Osterman looked 
happier with his victory than a kid 
with a lot of new toys on Christmas.” 

That game, I think, was the climax 
of our ba.seball career. Lester was elect- 
ed vice president of the league that 
winter, hut the league itself died in 
midseason of the following year. Some 
said it was television, some blamed it 
on cloud-seeding. Whatever it was, we 
had to hang up the sign: “Closed for 
THE SEASON, AM) FOR ALL SEASONS.” 

After our last game I .sat in the pitch 
darkness of the stadium and, for the 
first time, looked at the future again. 
I dreamed sweet dreams of repose and 
revenge: I'd redecorate the house, give 
away the TV' set, and I’d serve ham 
for dinner every evening for a year — 
just ham, which I love and Lester 
hates. 

And yet 1 had the nagging feeling 
that I was burying a frierul. Baseball 
and I had been stanch enemies for 
years. But 1 had been exposed to so 
many people to whom it was the breath 
of life itself that some of it must have 
rubbed off on to me. 

A few daj's later I found Lester in 
our bedroom, busily packing a suit- 
case. “Oh,” he said. “Hello, darling. 
I’m off to Boston. I hear the Braves 
are for sale.” 

“Aren’t they in last place?” I asked, 
wondering what tliat flutter in my 
heart meant. 

“Yes. But they just need a little 
building up. Want to come along?” 

I thought for a minute, a little min- 
ute. I realized that Lester ha.s got to 
end uj) owning some part of a major- 
league ball club. It’s our inevitable 
fate. And 1 thought of J^araine Day 
and the glamorous life slie leads, writ- 
ing books and being on TV shows. 
Anything she could do. . . . 

“Yes," I told Lester. “I’m coming.” 

It was a nice trip, but Milwaukee 
got the Braves. Maybe it's just as well. 




KNOW if you are going to take up bird watching 


Lots of company 


Book & binoculars 


You can go to 
the birds 


Or send for them 


How to sit 


Rash precaution 


There are about five and one-half l)il]ion breeding land birds of some 
GOO species in the I’.S. at this time of the year, an<l you will have the com- 
pany of al)out two million Americans who regularly take to the woods and 
fields lo watch them. 


Two items are a must from the beginning; 

1. A copy of Roger Tory Peterson’s .4 Fivhi Gnkk lo the Birds (Houghton 
Mifllin, $3.75). Read Peterson’s four-page introduction on “How to Use 
Thi.s Book” and you are ready to take lo the field with 

2. A pair of binoculars. Start out with an inex|)ensivG pair who knows, 
birds may bore you. Your mounting interest will lead you eventually to a 
price range of from $25 to $200 for this piece of etjuipment. When you be- 
come a more seasoned bird watcher you will consi<ier a $25 pair excellent 
starling e(iui|)ment for children. Hausch & Lomb makes the lop grade Ameri- 
can binoculars. Some of the new Japane.se six- seven- and eight-power binocu- 
lars al.so are e.xcellent. Their optics are superb aiul a few are no bigger than 
the i)ulm of your hand. When you gel out into the field you will observe that 
the Bausch & Lomb balscope is becoming the vogue with the newer bird- 
watching generation. This is a GO-inm Lele.scope mounted on a tripod and lists 
com[)Iefe for $13G,35. There are two things to watch for when buying glasses 
— make sure the lenses are both color -corrected and coated. Color correction 
means that true color vakie i.s transmitteil through the glass and coaling in- 
sures that extraneous light glare is reduced lo a minimum, thus producing 
maximum light transmission. Tliere are two numbers on binoculars. The first 
indicates magnification power anti the larger number refers to the lens di- 
ameter in millimeters. The greater the diameter, the bigger your field of 
view and the better your light. 

* • • 

Birds are most active at sunrise, and being out in the woods on a clear, 
brisk morning can be one of nature’s most rewarding experiences. Actually, 
there is no closed season for bird watching but when it rains, birds lake 
cover, and when it is too hot they rest and are not easily foun<l. Peak seasons 
of tlie year are <luring the spring and fall migrations. 


You can start the whole family off on being interested in birds by setting 
up a bird-fee<iing station. Thi.s attracLs many species that ordinarily wouldn’t 
light in your area. The first feeder should be an open one, such as a shelf 
at a window or a tray on a post- The first food should l)e conspicuous — 
chunks of white l)read. Birds will spot the bread from a block away ami in- 
vestigate. When they get u.seil to this, feed them sunflowei- seeds, -suet and 
peanut butter. 

• • • 

Tliere is no s|)ecia] clothing for l>iril watching; anything in a comfortable 
s{)orts outfit will do. Veterans also ecjuip themselves with a .shooting stick. 
This double-purpose walking stick and chair has a handle which opens into 
a seat, the .stick and your two legs forming a tripod from which you can 
maintain a steady han<l while focusing your binocular.s. This handy aid will 
cost from $13.50 to $30. 


Bird watchers have no special immunity from poison ivy (Sports Illus- 
trated, Aug. IGi. Try using Kerodex if you are susceptible. Thi.s cream, 
when spread on expo.sed parts of the body, is about the best prole<-lion 
develope<i to date. 

If you are going deep into the woods, carry a Kumbak. This is a combina- 
tion compass, waterproof match box and whistle. It slips into the pocket and 
costs $2.75. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW confiiiKcd 


After learninjr how to identify birds by sight, you will want to identify 
Learn to hear them by ear. Norma and Jerry Stillwell have prepared two volumes of au- 
thentic bird songs on 33';i long-playing microgroove records, each |)riced at 
$7.1)5. In addition, Cornell Cniver.sity Press and Book-Reconl.s, Inc. have 
published a textbook and a record packet titled Songbirds of America (.$4.1)5), 
compiled by (’ornell Ornithologists Arthur A. Allen and Peter P. Kellogg. 


Next you will want to talk to birds. For centuries Europeans have been 
Learn to talk using a bird-calling device which is becoming popular in this country. One 
type, invented by Roger Eddy and known as the Audubon Bird Call, sol<i 
450,000 la.st year alone. It costs $1.50. Anyone can work it immediately; all 
you do is twist a pewter peg that i.s set in a birch cylin<ler. The .sound does 
not imitate any particular bird song; curiosity seems to lure them. 


Keeping .score is fun. The National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
Keeping score New York 28, can supply you with daily field cards, 10 for 20c or 100 for 
$1.75. The.se cards are broken down regionally into the Pacific states, the 
Central I’niled Stales or east of the Mis.sissippi. Scoring can be done by day, 
by year or for life. The “lifers” are the real thrill of this game. A “lifer” 
is the first bird of a particular sjiecies you have ever seen. Bird watchers will 
swap tales of rare “lifers” for hours. Scoring birds can develop into a real 
competitive hobby. 


The National Audubon Society has a junior membership for children and it 
Be a joiner is estimated that .since lt)10 nine million children have enrolled. Among the 
many benefits, attractive publications about birds and animals are sent to 
members. For the adults, two-week summer se.ssions are held in each of the 
Audubon's three camps: Todd Wildlife Sanctuary near Portland. Me., the 
Audubon Center, Crreenwich, Conn., and Conner Pass in the High Sierra, 
Norden, Calif. The Audubon Magazine can come your way for $3.00 a year. 
Memberships range from the regular fee of $5.00 a year to life membershi|)s 
at $200. There are .several hundred local Audubon clubs in the I'.S., most of 
them affiliated with the national grouj). Drop a line to 1130 Fifth Ave. anrl 
the Audubon Society will tell you the local club nearest you. 


The First Book of Birds by Margaret Williamson (Franklin Watts, Inc. 

More books $1.75) makes an excellent gift for very young children. Older children will 
enjoy John Kieran’s Introduction to Birds (Carden City Books, $2.05i. One 
of the most valuable books for the bird watcher is Dr. Olin Sewall Pettingill 
Jr.’s .4 Giiide to Bird Finding East of the Mississippi 'Oxford University 
Press. $0.00) and a second volume for the area west of the Mis.sissippi. It lists 
the best bird regions stale by state and breaks them down to the nearest 
cities. The different species in the regions, how to get there and the seasons 
in which the liirds ai)j)ear are features of the book. A unique .service offered by 
the guide is a complete listing of bird sanctuaries in North .America. A hand- 
some gift for any bird lover is Land Birds of America, by Robert ('ushman 
Murphy and Dean Amadou (McCraw-Hill, $5.05). The color plates are 
superb. 


Watching in the rain On rainy weekends, take the family to see the colorful bird exhibits at your 
local museum. For information on your nearest and most complete natural 
history museum, write to the National Re.-^carch Council, National Aca<lemy 
of Science, Washington, I). C., or to the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
!).('. Your .state library or state university can also furnish you with the names 
of all good natural history museums in your area. Hapjiy watching. 

— by The Know-it-all 



RAGWEED DENSITY 

n Pollen-fr«e 

Slight 

Moderate 

Saturated 


SOMETHING 


IN THE AIR 


TO MILLIONS OF WEEPING, SNEEZING AMERICANS IT IS OPEN SEASON FOR HAY FEVER 



T hr loTH OF AUGUST was no ordi- 
nary Sunday. Par golfers muffed 
“gimme” putts. Expert tennis play- 
ers repeatedly double-faulted. Veteran 
campers and picnickers fled from the 
woods and fields. The common cause: a 
runny nose, a burning, parched throat, 
itching, gushing eyes and paroxysms of 
sneexing. 

For at least three and possibly sev- 
en million Americans, August 15 was 
opening day of the late summer hay 
fever season — as it has been since man 
first sneezed. By the end of the week, 
hundreds of thousands of sufferers were 
crisscrossing the country in search of 
refuge. But not until the first frost of 
October will hay fever victims draw an 
easy breath again. 

Despite an arsenal of powerful drugs 
and potent sprays, hay fever remains 
one of the most constant human com- 
plaints. If left untreated, 60% of 
the cases will eventually develop into 
chronic bronchial asthma, according to 


one expert. Hay fever, however, is sel- 
dom taken seriously by anyone except 
perhaps the poor victim. And he's more 
likely to be twitted than pitied. 

Medically speaking, the term “hay 
fever” is completely misleading. It 
doesn't produce a fever, and it isn’t 
caused by hay. Four times out of five 
the culprit is ubiquitous, almost inde- 
structible, ragweed. This ugly plant (it 
flourishes in about 60 different varie- 
ties) alone spews a quarter of a million 
tons of yellow pollen into the country 
air each summer. Other, more local- 
ized, provocateurs are pollen from any 
or all of some 30 weeds that include 
thistle, tumbleweed, lamb's quarters, 
sage and hemp. “Goldenrod, too,” you 
might add. But no. Goldenrod and 
all other plants pollinated by insects 
are blameless. Only pollens blown and 
spread by the wind cause hay fever. 

Ragweed flourishes in nearly every 
quarter of the U.S., but the Midwest 
is by far the most infested section (sec 


map). Here, hot dry summer winds 
whip clouds of yellow pollen as high as 
a mile above the ground and then scat- 
ter it over vast areas. It doesn’t take 
much to send an allergic person sneez- 
ing. A pollen count of 25 or more is 
enough; this means only 25 microscop- 
ic bits of pollen drifting in a cubic yard 
of air. 

For the thousands of sufferers who 
pack off for vacation to escape the rav- 
ages of hay fever, Oren C. Durham, 
chairman of the American Academy 
of Allergy’s pollen survey committee, 
compiles a ragweed index each year on 
some 600 cities. Any place with a rat- 
ing of 10 spells trouble. Dallas, Texas 
and Coldwater, Mich., otherwise pleas- 
ant towns to visit, have the appalling 
rating of 190. For the hay fever suf- 
ferer, one sniff of Dallas or Coldwater 
air is like rolling in a bin of ragweed. 

The Far West, Rocky Mountain 
states, eastern Florida and northern 
New England are the only relatively 
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“You call this service? . . . you should see the complete service 
you gef with American Express Troveiers Cheques." 


Thol's right! Complete service is wlutt vdu ijct with Aim rii'.iii Flvprcss 
Tr.ixiOrr.s Clinjiii''-.' Iii-t.ml iic-tcpt.imP .un whcn- • I'lilJ protection lor 
trii\<'l tMsIi • ()n-tlii'-spot r^flIIlcl^ of lost c‘lic<pi<'S • World-wich' travel 
serviir’ ■ Umfoiiiietl interpreters overseas • lloltiine and tnrw.irrling 
of niait lit American Express nUices. 



Insist on 

American Express 
Travelers Cheques 

too?'. SAFE — SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


Buy ihem at any BANK. Railwoy Express or Western Unior> offices. Only 7Sc per $100. 



arnolt-brt- 

2-Litre Sports C<3r\ 

(De Luxe Model) 


connoisseur 


dJ fme motor airs, thf 
Arnoll-liriMol Dc Lii.u- Mo<Jrl. 
Ifilh its lirilixli hiiill frif:ine find 
chwisis inid lu.\iiry-sl\U'(l 
llaliun hoilv. proviih-'i a 
r/jml/iiuiU'm of speed . sufety iind 
coiiiforl iii’ier before found in 
sports cars domestic or 
cvnlinentnl . 


Write today tor illustrated 
brochure A-8 and the oddress 
of the nearest display room. 


S. H. ARNQl.T, INC. ‘ 



DEFEMD your tall stories/ 


If you uise photographic evidence. l>e 
sure your jihofos arc good. Just fol- 
low the example of most sjKirts pho- 
tographers. Use a WESTON Expos- 
ure Meter. Tlien every still or movie 
you shoot . . . even your color shots 
. . . will all bo perfectly exposed. Sold 
by all leading camera stores. 8i« 



153 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO n. ILLINOIS 
Te/ephone: Mtcli/gen 3-5435 


WESTON 


exposure me-lers 


{ THE METER MOST E H 0 TO C R A P H E RS USE 


pol Ion -free siroas of the eounlry. ‘‘Rela- 
tively,” because an ill wind lia.s been 
known to lilow no-Rood pollen as far as 
KtO miles. Tlie -safest refuRe-s are out- 
siile the U.S. — Alaska. Hennuda, Ha- 
waii, C'lilia and parts of Uanada. Tlio 
only foolproof escape, however, is not 
on land at all liul at sea — so Iohr as 
the ship stays in mid-ocean. 

Ftirall fhe mis’ery ha.v fin er creait's, 
science has yet to iliscover a panacea. 
Tile best tlefense is inoculations of jtol- 
len extract. They help about eiRht out 
of 10 peoph‘ hut must he repeaterl i'acli 
year and started weeks or months be- 
fore the sneezitJR season begins. So if 
you’ve put olT Relting stints, it will do 
little good to rush to llie tloctor now. 

Antiliistamines, wliile no cure, are 
fhene.xl be.st thing. 'J’aken hy pil). cap- 
sule. elixir, syrup, injection, eye and 
nose drop, ointment, lotion and nasal 
spray, they throw up a chiunical bar- 
rier against insidious jjurt ides of jiollen 
and unldock dogged, dripping noses. 
Since the most concentrated attacks of 
hay fever come very early in the morn- 
ing or quite late at night, the drowsy 


EXPERT OPINION 

"Is there any cure for hay fever?” a 
patient of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once asked. 

“Vcs.” he answered, "tlravel . . ■ 
taken about eight feel deep." 


side effect of antihi.siamines may also 
provide sleep as well as relief. 

If drugs don't work, if shots won't 
take and you can find no place to hide, 
doctors olTer some other suggestions. 
Admittedly, they demand a strong will: 

• \\'ear a mask over nose and moutli. 

• Cut nut smoking and slay out of 
smoke-filled room.s. 

• Avoid alcohol: it tends to dilate 
blood vessels just as do the pollens. 
Also avoid spiced foods, iierfumes, toi- 
let Water, scented cosmetics ami pow- 
dere<l soup. 

• Keep house and oar windows shut 
when (jollen is ramjiani. 

• .\v(iid exertion, fatigue uml changes 
in temperature. 

• Stay in air-conditioned Iniildings as 
long a.s possilile. 

• Don't light with your wife and chil- 
dren; emotiotial tension is bedieved to 
set off some attacks of ha.v fever. 

As llip pollen count .soared higher 
and liiglier last week, one doctor was 
heard advising an itching, weeping, 
sneezing, wheezing patient: ‘‘Spend 
the next six weeks in a ‘no smoking,’ 
air-conditioned theater watching a 
dull, unemotional movie.” 
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displacing 2(50 cubic inches. Slo-Mo III 
was hot — she could do 9H mph — but 
she could never do better than second 
place in the local closed'caurse com- 
petitions because she couldn’t acceler- 
ate fast enough to make her speed 
count. 

This, of course, was strictly bush- 
league racing, and Sayres was a bush- 
league driver wlio had never even won 
an important race. When he decided 
to go after the big-time trophies in De- 
troit he cau.sed so little stir it is doubt- 
ful if the powerboat brotherhood even 
knew he was interested. They had dom- 
inated the Gold Cup and the Harms- 
worth Trophy for so many years that 
outside entrants 
were not of any 
great importance. 

Automobile manu- 
facturers' sons and 
wealthy e.xecutives 
for the most part, 
they could feel with 
rea.son that they had 
the ullrahigh-speed 
class sewed up. 

The atmosphere 
of indilTerence wa.s 
fine by Sayre.s. who 
wanted nothing 
more than peace and 
tpiiel as he concen- 
trated his thoughts 
and energy on Slo- 
Mo-SIiu7i IV. Into 
_ this boat Sayres pul 
the fruit of all his 
years of racing and 
thinkingahout hulls 
and engines. She 
was radically differ- 
ent— flat, triangu- 
lar, designed to rise and ride on two 
tiny sponsons which, with the propel- 
ler and a bit of the bottom of her main 
strut, were the only parts to come in 
contact with the water. I-'or power she 
was given an Allison aircraft engine 
with 1,.500 horses — almost enough to 
make her get up and fly. But through 
1948 and 1949, while .s7o-.l/o IV was 
ahuilding, the main question still was 
whether she would swim. 

Anchor .Jensen, a Seattle hoatbuild- 
er who was even less well known in 
racing circles than Stan Sayres, did 
the actual construction. A crew of un- 
paid, unknown l)ut enthusiastic e.K- 
perts helped to Install the engine. They 
didn’t know it then, hut they were 
starling on a project which was to in- 
volve 30,000 unpaid man-hours of la- 
bor in the next four years. 

In early 1950, SIn-Mo I\' was tried 
out for the first time on Lake Wash- 


ington. To the lakeside residents, she 
was a spectacular hut unloved .sight — 
a roaring skate of a craft that spouted 
a 30-foot roosterlike tail of water in 
its wake and scared the daylights out 
of rowboaters and sailing crews as it 
zipped past. Sayres’s popularity was 
not increased; neither was his fame in 
racing circles. 

One two-mile run changed all that. 
On June 26, 1950, Sayre.s called for 
oflicial checkers, put on a crash helmet 
and calmly ran down a one-mile course 
and back again— at 160.323 mph, a 
new world’s record for anything afloat. 

News of the record had barely pene- 
trated the Detroit boating sironghold.s 


when Sayres showed up in person with 
his outlandish craft and his amateur 
crew. On July 22, Slo-Mo IV resolved 
whatever doubts the previously com- 
placent Detroiters might have had. 
She did a 30-mile heat in the Gold 
Cup at 80.892 mph, a new record, and 
look the race itself at 78.216, also a 
new mark. Even the six-knot current, 
ground swells and floating bottles of 
the Detroit River didn’t faze her un- 
believable speed and acceleration. .A.11 
that other owners saw of Ted Jones, 
the driver, was the back of his head, 
for 90 miles. 

A week later, after testing and 
checking the boat, Sayres handed a 
driver’s helmet to Lou Fageol and sat 
back while Fageol look Slu~Mo IV 
through the 80 miles of the Harms- 
worth race. Total average sjjeed: 
95.903 mph. a record. 

In Detroit, there were grim faces. 


The fjold Cup and the Harmsworth 
Trophy had been taken about as far 
away as they could possibly go within 
the limits of the continental U.S.A. 
And it was obvious that it was going 
to take some doing to gel them back 
again. The trend at Detroit that winter 
was toward rebuilding— mostly along 
the lines of SIn-Mo IV. 

As for Stan Sayres, he found his life 
changed radically. When he returned 
to Seattle with the Gold Cup and the 
Harmsworth Trophy lucked under his 
arms, the city promptly fell on his 
neck. Seattle was trying hard to build 
up a summer tourist attraction under 
the name of ‘‘Seattle Seafair," and 
Stanley Sayres the 
Speedboat King was 
just what the pro- 
motion needed. The 
Gold Cup was a 
made-lo-order cen- 
terpiece for a sum- 
mer-long show, and 
Sayres himself rap- 
idly became an in- 
stitution. Before he 
knew it. he found 
himself making 
speeches, displaying 
Slo-.\Ios at fund- 
raising rallie.s and — 
most surj)risitig of 
all — receiving the 
benefits of a news- 
paper campaign de- 
signed to keep the 
Slo-Mos at the top 
of the U.S. speed- 
boat c]a.s.s. 

The logic of this 
latter undertaking 
was a simple one: 
To keep Seattle on the racing map, 
Seattle had to keep the G«»ld Cup, 
and Sayres had to go on turning out 
Slo-Mos. Thus it happened that Seat- 
tle undertook to contribute a goodly 
share of the expenses involved in man- 
ufacturing ullrafasi boats— $27,500 in 
1952, a largo share of the $62,000 need- 
ed in 1953 and much of the $45,000 
operating costs in 1954. Sayres him- 
self had certain reservations about this. 
“I wonder,” he took to musing, "what 
will happen if I ever lose a race!" 

Meanwhile he went ahead and built 
Slo-Mo I', to be ready for the Detroit- 
ers' attempted comeback in 1951. For 
this, he planned to use a Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engine, a piece of news which 
cheered Detroit. The Merlin had been 
tried before, but nobody had succeed- 
ed in getting it to work properly. In 
closed-course races, ai) engine has to he 
flexible enough to shift rapidly from 
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full-throttle acceleration to sudden de- 
celeration and back again, something 
not required of the airplanes for which 
the Merlin was built. But Sayres had 
studied the problem, and figured he 
knew a way out. It looked as though 
he did. 

From the competition’s viewpoint, 
1951 was a worse year than the preced- 
ing one. Slo-Mo V', after a trial run in 
Pendleton, ran away in the Gold Cup, 
tearing around Lake Washington at 
90.871 mph to beat the previous year’s 
record. 

But troubles soon began to plague 
Sayres’s newest craft, and the 1 952 cup 
race proved the value of a two-boat 
team, if nothing else. Sh-Mo V was 
leading the first heat when her cylinder 
block cracked. Slo-Mu IV also failed to 
finish when she lost her propeller. For a 
while the cup seemed to be on its way 
back to Detroit. The Sh-Mo crew, 
however, made a lightning switch of 
propellers between heats and had Slo- 
Mo IV ready when the next heats be- 
gan. To the horrified chagrin of his 
competitors, Sayres’s older boat pro- 
ceeded Co run away from the field in 
the last two heats and hold the trophy 
in Seattle. 

So far, nobody had built a boat that 
could touch the Slo-Mos; but 1953 
brought more trouble. Three days be- 

COMING OFF BEND ON SVa-MILE LAP, “S 







fore the Gold Cup, Slo-Mo V whipped 
a broken propeller through her bottom, 
sending Lou Fageol out of the cockpit 
in record time while the crazily spin- 
ning shaft reached for the seat of his 
trousers. Theboatwasbeached— in time 
to save her from a total loss, but even 
round-the-clock work couldn’t fix the 
$5,000 damage in time for the race. It 
was up to Slo-Mo IV again, and Joe 
Taggart and Lou Fageol brought her 
home once more at 92.571 mph for a 
third race record. 

Meanwhile, Slo-Mo V continued to 
balk. In the Silver Cup at Detroit she 
developed trouble in an early lap and 
retired. During trials at Martinsville, 
W. Va. she blew up and seemed gone 
for good. Only in the President’s Cup at 
Washington, D.C. did the boat show to 
any advantage. She stayed patched 
long enough to win that one. 

But Stan Sayres is a stubborn man. 
He studied the Merlin some more and 
made some changes, and in 1954 he 
showed up with the same combination 
—the Merlin in Sio-Mo V' and the Alli- 
son in Slo-Mo IV. In this, his fifth year 
as fhe boss man ol Che fastest motor- 
boats in the world, he faced his biggest 
challenge. By the time the year w'as 
well under way, more than a dozen 
boats were scheduled for the Gold Cup 
— and every one of them looked almost 

>.MO V” LEADS 19S4 FIELD ON WAY TO 


exactly like a Slo-Mo. One Californian 
auto racer, in fact, announced his in- 
tention of getting the cup “even if I 
have to spend a million to do it.’’ 
Sayres takes him seriously; the Cali- 
fornian has the million and Sayres 
doesn’t. 

With this kind of competition, Slo- 
Mos and racing now dominate Sayres’s 
life completely. What started as a per- 
sonal hobby has now been publicly ac- 
cepted by the entire city of Seattle. 
People there now speak of “our boats.” 
This gives Stan Sayres a warm feeling 
of oneness with his community, but 
it has ended privacy for him and his 
family. From May to September the 
Sayres residence is a hotel, with any- 
where from 10 to 20 extra mouths to 
feed at every meal in the racing weeks 
— crew members, manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives, friends and even, now 
and then, complete strangers. 

Once Madeleine Sayres asked her 
husband to introduce her to a man 
whom she had seen around for several 
days. Sayres didn't know him either. 
But to the guest it was simple. “I’ve 
a/waiis been interested in boats,” be 
said, “and I just wanted to watch 
while you got ready for the race.” Yes, 
he assured them, the food was fine, 
and he’d love to meet members of the 
family, any time. 

SAYRES'S FIFTH STRAIGHT GOLD CUP WIN 





At Columbus 160 racers saw Jim Kimberly win U.S. title 

by JOHN BENTLEV 


The inevitable fringe of lunatics and 
gamblers also has pm in its appear- 
ance. Calls demanding information — 
“the real inside dope” — became so fre- 
<iuent and insistent that Sayres had 
to resort to an unlisted phone. Night 
prowlers showed up so often that it 
became neoe.ssary to round up volun- 
teers to patrol the grounds for weeks 
before a race. .\nd the guest list swelled 
to the point where a catering organiza- 
tion had to be l)rought in at race lime. 

Sometimes, but not often, there 
have been complaint.s from neighbors, 
but Sayre.s ha.s grown rela.xed about 
them. The only calls he has had re- 
cently were from an elderly lady who 
threatened to get the seagoing police 
if Sayres didn’t stop ruining her bulk- 
head with his wake lan easy one, since 
a Slo-Mo at 100 mph leaves less wake 
than a rowboat i and from a minister 
who inquired if the Sl()-Mos would be 
running on a certain Sunday after- 
noon. Expecting trouble, Sayres ad- 
mitted that they probably would. 

"Well, I just wondered,” said the 
minister, “if you’d mind having one 
of them come in close to my house. I 
have some guests, and I’d like to be 
sure that they see them.” 

Not only the boats but the Sayre.ses’ 
home has l)ecome a prime attraction 
for the curious. Their wide-windowed 
house is just an hour’s pleasant cruise 
from most of Seattle’s boat moorings, 
where .several thousand boats tie up. 
So any sunny summer afternoon is 
likely to bring a procession around the 
point, with all heads turned toward 
the house and tlie Slo-Mo sheds. ‘‘If 
the water were any deeper,” Sayres 
.said recently, “I think they’d come 
right through the windows. It’s a little 
embarrassing when you go for a drink 
of water in your undershirt and see 
three boatloads of people looking in.” 

These, however, are minor anxieties 
compared to the big irritation in Stan 
Sayres’s life. He is now 57 years old, 
and out of 16 races or tries for records 
in the boats which he created he has 
driven in only four — twice on exhi- 
bitions, twice on straightaway speed 
runs. The boss man wants to run a 
boat himself, but his blood pressure, 
his family, his friends an<l his business 
associate.s just won’t let him. 

"All of them.” he admits, “say the 
.same thing: I can drive all I want in 
testing or even on speed runs, but not 
in races. 

“Still, I could drive the Ilarmsworth 
if they have it this year. That’s a long- 
er cour.se and the boats don’t jam up 
the way they do in the Gold Cup. 
.Maybe. . . .” 


Y ou WKliK reminded of an extrav- 
agant, colorful party thrown by a 
very popular fellow who is about to 
leave on a long journey — perhaps never 
to return. The occasion wa.s the second 
annual sports car race meet at Look- 
bourne Air Force Ba.se, held August 
8 under the sponsorship of the Sports 
Car Club of America. There were about 
160 drivers representing an entry of 
187 cars— the largest ever received by 
the Sports Car Club of America in 
seven years of continuous racing. 

The handshakes and greetings that 
renewed acquaintances carried a spe- 
cial warmth, for in everyone’s mind 
lurked the fear that this might be the 
la.st of the big Eastern SAC (Strategic 
Air Command i airfield races backed by 
General Curtis LeMay, a true racing 
enthusiast. The Turner AFB event, 
scheduled for October ‘2:} -24 at Albany, 
Ga.. ha.s been canceled for economic 
reasons, and the wind-up of a dozen 
major 1954 S.AC events will take place 
November 7 at March Ah'B in River- 
side, Calif. No commitments have been 
made between the Air Force and the 
Sport.s Car Club beyond that date, and 
whether the program of racing will be 
renewed for 1955 is anybody's guess. 

This uncertainty results from the 
efforts of Rep. Erett P. Scrivner, Re- 
publican, Kansas, to induce Congress 
to put an end to AFB races on the 
grounds that they encourage a waste of 
manpower and public funds. Actually, 
airmen’s benefit fund.s last year netted 
some $500,000 from SAC races, and the 
majority of AFB personnel welcomed 
the events as a plea.sanl and profitable 
diversion. It surely can be argued that 
the policing of such events repre.sents 
a useful exercise of manpower. The Air 
Force land the Sports Car Club) posi- 
tion was stated eloquently by General 
Gales at the Chanule, 111. AFB tro- 
phy dinner: “You don’t offer your 
kid a dime to shine your shoes, then, 
when he’s done the job, withhold the 


dime because he’s used up shoe pol- 
ish, electric light and a polishing cloth.” 

However, if Lockbourne proves to 
have been the last eastern airport meet- 
ing, it nt least provided a brilliant 
finale. Most of the stars of the U.S. 
racing firmament were present — among 
them name drivers whose performances 
have given the sport its impetus. Briggs 
Cunningham, Jim Kimberly, Sherwood 
Johnston, Bill Lloyd, Phil Walters and 
former S.C.C. A. President Fred Wacker 
spoke for the “big boys” ; Jim Simpson 
and Rees Makins headed the small-car 
contingent, which numbered drivers 
from almost every state and Canada. 

In the \ a.st echoing hangar re.served 
for competitors’ cars there stood a viv- 
id, gleaming collection of hand-liuilt 
European machines worth at least half 
a million dollars. .Among them were 
seven Ferraris, eight Oscas, 25 Jaguars, 
18 Austin-Healeys, 23 Porsclies, six 
Triumplis and 40 MG's, besides such 
makes as Singer, Lotus, Bandini, Si- 
ata, Cisitalia, Moretti, Kieft, Les- 
ter, Arnolt-Bristol, Kurtis-Kraft, Ex- 
calibur, Allard, the two big Chrysler- 
powered Cunninghams back from the 
European racesof Le Mansand Rheims 
and a whole collection of specials, lov- 
ingly assembled by ingenious enthusi- 
asts. Italy, Britain and Germany were, 
as usual, predominant among the rep- 
resentative makes. 

By winning the Buckeye trophy— 
the 42-lap. 150-miIe main event of the 
day— "Gentleman Jim” Kimberly se- 
cured beyond challenge Ills claim to 
the 1954 sports car driving champion- 
ship. Kimberly, who with his brilliant 
red 4.5-litre Ferrari has won 16 out of 
17 events this season, faced his most 
serious competition to dale. Lined 
up against him were the 4.5 Ferraris 
of Bill Spear and Phil Walters, the 
Cunningham.s driven by Johnston and 
Briggs Cunningham, some very fast 
Allards, notably those of Fred War- 
ner and Lieut. Col. Reed Tilley, two 
ciinlinitcd on page 85 
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Long on good looks 
and comfort, too! 


Quality-tailored 
vinyl rainwear 


made of 



Quality vinyl rainwear, made of Monsanto 
Ultron and treated to the luxury of top- 
drawer styling and tailoring by a maker like 
Brookworih, is your hig dollar-wise invest- 
ment in all-weather protection. 

100% waterproof, handsome as a topcoat, 
rainwear of Ultron drapes beautifully. Clean- 
ing bills drop because Ultron wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. Tipping the scales at 
less than a pound, rainwear of Ultron folds 
compactly to pocket size . . . costs just under 
fiee dollars. 

Ultron's handsome good looks and rich, full- 
bodied feel tell a big part of the quality 
story. Tailoring details like these tell the rest: 
unique ventilation system that does away 
with uncomfortable "steaming” . . . deep 
roomy pockets . . . button, snap, or zipper 
closures designed to last the life of the coat. 

For the biggest values look for quality rain- 
wear made of Ultron, the flexible plastic that 
means a belter buy, At fine stores everywhere. 
MONSANTO CHTMICAL COMPANY, PlaSticS 

Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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BOUNCING 

PERFECTION 


A pretty diving champion develops her 
graceful form on a springy trampoline 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY PRED SWARTZ 

Spectators at the National A.A.U. swimming 
championships in Indianapolis were impressed 
by the fine coordination, precise timing and 
smooth-muscled beauty of diver Paula Jean 
Myers. The I9-year-old U.C.L.A. sophomore is 
so adopt at twisting her compact (.5 ft. 4, perfect 
34 1 figure through the air that only a few women 
divers give her real competition. To keep these 
talents sharp, Paula often works out on the 
trampoline, a springy canvas platform more 
familiarly used by male gymnasts {ihvI jniyc\. 
A se.ssion with the device, she says, "makes you 
feel nice and stretched.” 









Paula Jean became the national outdoor platform diving 
champion in 1953 . She says the trampoline “helps you get 
the feel of your twisting dives and somersaults. But you 
never, never use it in the last phases of your training for 


an upcoming event. It’s just not like a real springboard.” 
In the picture above she works for maximum stretch, while 
below she comes out of a tuck {left), somersaults (center) 
and arches in graceful layout. 





A PAY NIGHT FOR OLD ARCHIE 

At 37 the world's lit'ht-heavywci^'ht champion fights for the first time in Madison Square Garden 


O NE EVENING last week 8,327 live fight 
fans and some 20 million TView- 
ers around the country watched the 
Garden debut of old Archie Moore, the 
goateed tumbleweed from San Diego, 
St. Louis, Toledo, Baltimore, or wher- 
ever the pickings look good. As debuts 
go, it was eminently successful, for the 
oldest headliner in the business caught 
up with his number-one challenger, 
26-year-old Harold Johnson, in the 14th 
round with a series of beautifully timed 
and perfectly thrown right hands that 
reminded one of well told stories, short 
and to the point. 

The only trouble with this debut is 
that Moore was closing in on that age 
at which Dr. Pitkin argued, question- 
ably, that Life Begins. Archie Moore 
had to wait until he was 37 years old 
to see his name go up on a Garden 
marquee. It had taken him almost 19 
years of barnstorm campaigning, from 
North Adams, Mass, to Panama, from 
Newark to Tasma- 
nia. The boxing 
story today is of ten 
told through likely 
looking prelimi- 
nary kids a year 
or two out of the 
amateuns who are 
hustled into Gar- 
den main events 
to keep those ra- 
zor blades moving. 

But there was 
nothing hurried 
about this maiden 
appearance of our 
light-heavyweight 
champion. Behind 
him were 141 bat- 
tles with the tough- 
est middleweights, 
light-heavies and 
heavyweights of 
the 30s, 40s and 
50s. 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 

Putting Archie Moore into his first 
Madison Square Garden main event at 
the age of 37 is something like signing 
Caruso into the Metropolitan in 1920 
instead of 1903 when he actually scored 
the first of his New York triumphs. 
If Caruso had had to tour the tank 
towns in moth-eaten opry houses for 
petty cash while third-raters unfit to 
carry his music case were pulling down 
the big notices and the heavy sugar 
at the Met, he would have become as 
cynical and money-hungry and' un- 
thrilled as Archie Moore seemed to 
feel in the Garden last week. 

When Moore first climbed through 
the ropes as a pro back in the middle 
30s, a 22-year-old Joe Louis was wait- 
ing for his shot at Braddock’s heavy- 
weight title. FDR was still promising 
to pull us out of the depression. Carole 
Lombard was a national idol. Adolph 
Hitler was training his Arbeitssoldaten 
with shovels. Mussolini was kicking up 


a rumpus in Ethiopia. People were 
singing “Goody, Goody!” The Oakies 
were pushing their rattletraps along 
Highway 66. Mickey Mouse and Joe 
DiMaggio were hitting their strides. 
And when you said McCarthy it meant 
little Charlie. 

Nearly all the people who were mak- 
ing history when Archie was fighting 
up and down the West coast in the late 
30s and early 40s have gone back into 
the ground and the history books. The 
men who were in there with Moore 
in the years before Pearl Harbor are 
cld men with stomachs hanging over 
their belts, and balding heads, living 
off their scrapbooks and their mem- 
ories of trial and glory. 

Watching old Archie coming on in 
the later rounds against a clever, 
prime opponent who had taken Ezzard 
Charle.s and Nino Valdes and who was 
nine years old when the champion was 
belting out tough boys for peanuts in 
San Diego, you 
had to admire the 
old-time moves, 
the way he got up 
from an off-bal- 
ance knockdown 
and took the fight 
to the younger 
man, careful to of- 
fer only the small- 
est pieces of him- 
self and watchful 
for mistakes on 
which he could 
capitalize. 

Years agohehad 
crowded Charles 
and knocked out 
Bivins and worked 
with the tough 
ones nobody want- 
ed, Charley Bur- 
ley, Lloyd Mar- 
shall, Holman Wil- 
liams, Curtis Shep- 



IMMORTALITY AND BOOS 

Though ball€re<l and bloody, Henry 
Armstrong {right) took the lightweight 
championship away from Lou Ambers 


16 years ago this week and became the 
only fighter to hold three world titles 
simultaneously. In 1937 Armstrong had 
knocked out Petey Sarron for the feath- 
erweight title, an<l ju-st three months be- 
fore the Ambers bout he had bludgeoned 
the welterweight crown from the head 
of tottering Barney Ro.ss. But again.st 
Arm.strong, Ambers fought fiercely, com- 
ing back after being knocked down twice 
to win four of the la-st five rounds. He 
cut Armstrong’s mouth so badly that 
Henry became nauseated and dizzy from 
swallowing blood. Still Armstrong kept 
bobbing, weaving, twitching ahead and 
punching. The 19,000 fans cheered Am- 
bers, 3-1 underdog who was fouled sev- 
eral time.s by his groggy opponent. And 
when a trembling, gasping Armstrong, 
winner by a split decision, stumbled to 
the center of the ring as new lightweight 
champion, they booed and threw news- 
papers and cigar butts at him. 
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Kentucky Tavern is served with pride 
everywhere because it's Distilled and 
Bottled in Bond only by Glenmore 
and always at 100 proof. This means 
there’s only one Kcncutky Tavern . . . 
you know what you’re getting when you 
buy it. There’s only one better buy in 
Bonds — U. S. Savings Bonds. 



KINTUCKY SlRAISHl BOURBON 
80TUE0 IN BOND • 100 PRQOf 



GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY • LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


pard. Billy Smith. He was good enough 
in those days to be the light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world but ev- 
erybody was looking the other way. 

If it had been tennis, his ranking 
would have top-seeded him into a shot 
at the champions. But this was boxing, 
a bitter and slippery business, where 
the challenger your manager i)icked for 
you was the one who guaranteed the 
high money— and who didn’t figure as 
tough as Archie .Moore. An aging Les- 
nevich would rather have the build-up 
kid, Billy Fox, or the run-down limpJ^ 
F'reddie Mills. And when Mills got 
his hands on the title would he rather 
fight Archie, still the number-one at 
ageSt^.or.Ioey Maxim, the Kearns’ con- 
coction. who never resembles a fighter 
so much as when he’s sitting down be- 
tween rounds. 

It was 1!I52 and .Joey Maxim was 
in the book as the light-heavyweight 
champion of the world. At an age (afi) 
when the best fighters in the world 
can’t find their legs or their reflexes, 
Moore finally got Maxim into the ring 
with him. The expected happened. It 
was one of those nights when Moore 
was in there for the glory alone and 
Maxim and Kearns got all the mon- 
ey. There wasn’t another light heavy- 
weight around who could bring in a 
dollar, so the Moore-Maxim thing be- 
came a traveling circus — in Ogden, in 
Miami. And now they’re talking Oma- 
ha. And six figures for Archie. 

At the end of his long and rocky road 
Archie is finding the golden vein that 
eluded him through the best of his 
fighting days. Last week he and Mana- 
ger Charley' .Johnston were calling the 
turn and taking home all the money 
—around $40,000, including, rumor 
had it. a fistful out of .fohnson’s purse. 

Moore didn’t bother to pick up his 
check. He’s off in his Cadillac and his 
black cowboy outfit, a dark-skinned, 
pugnacious Burl Ives, gypsying around 
the country and talking about fighting 
Rocky Marciano. Or the top heavy- 
weight contenders Valdes and Cockell. 

What he's really saying is that after 
all those years in the financial desert 
he’d like to linger around the I.B.C.’s 
oasis. More pay nights like that debut 
in the Garden. There were times last 
week when he walked back to his cor- 
ner like an old man waddling home from 
a tour of the gin mills. But he’s the last 
of the great journeymen and it’s .still 
a pleasure to watch someone who 
knows his busine.ss in a da.v when under- 
developed and oversold kids bob up and 
down the ladder like the popular songs 
I you can never remember once they’ve 
slipped off the hit parade. 
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SARATOGA conlinued 


A WHITNEY STEALS THE SHOW FROM FELLOW WHITNEYS 

P KorLK who claim to have discovered a magic formula 
for the art of winning horse races are never taken very 
seriously— especially around a race track. But at Saratoga 
last week the betting gentry, although still not conceding 
that any such dream formula has been arrived at, were 
studying with wonder and fascination the case of C. V. 

Whitney. In 12 days of Saratoga racing, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt 1 "Sonny” t Whitney displayed his third-generation, 

Eton blue and brown silks in 2ti races. Fourteen of his 
horses came romping liotne first, including Whitney’s 
handsome little brown colt Fisherman in the renowned 
So-year-old Travers Stakes. 

It got to the point where Trainer Syl Veitch was seen 
hanging hi.s head in happy embarrassment after each win- 
ner came in. And most of the crowd share<i the sentiments 
of one trainer who said glumly, “This guy’s so hot he could 
send his lead pony out to win if he wanted to.” 

Why was the showing so good? Trainer Veitch, who has 
been working for C.V. since 1946 (and saddled such win- 
ners as First Flight, Phalanx and Counterpoint!, summed 
it up in four words: time, patience, rTU)ney anrl tuck. "On 
Long Island in June I wouldn’t have given $10 for our 
chances,” said Veitch, who never before this season has 
sent out more than eight winners at any Saratoga meeting. 

"Everything in the stable had bucked shins or a cough. 

One day we had 26 sick at once. Then suddenly we got 
lucky. They all came around at once— like a ball team 
that gets hot just when you feel like giving up on every 
player on it.” 

C. V. ("Sonny”) Whitney, who went to Yale (’22t, was 
a colonel in the Air Force in World War II and lives at Old 
Westbury, L.I., is not to be confused with John Hay 
("Jock”i Whitney, who went to Yale (’26i, was a colonel 
in the Air Force in the war, and lives at Manhasset, L.I., 
though they are first cousins. Nor is the C. V. Whitney 
Stable to be confused with the Groentree Stable, which 
Jock Whitney and his sister, Mrs. Charles S. Pa>'son, oper- 
ate jointly. Nor is Mrs. Charles S. Payson (nee Joan Whit- 
ney I to be confused with Mrs. E. Cooper Person, who used 
to be Liz Whitney, Jock’s first wife, and who races some 
very fine horses too. 

At Saratoga last week, another member of the Whitney 
cousinhood, .Alfred Gwynno Vanderbilt, owner of Native 
Dancer, figured out (L V.'s success with no trouble. "Why 
is Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney having .such a great sea- 
son? Look at his middle name.” 




c. V. WHITNEYS with Traim-r Syl Veitch 'lefli and Jockey sonny whitney .stands in Saratoga's National Mii.spum of 

Hi-dley Woodhouse accept Travers Cup from Walter M. Jeirord-s. Racing beside painting ibolltim) of lii.s great horse Equipoise. 
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SARATOGA rontin iird 


PRINCE AEY KHAN (lanced with Mrs. John 
A. Morris at the Saratoga Golf Club. 


EX-CHAMPION Jack Dempsey talked with Aly 
between races at i he Saratoga track. 


ENTERTAINER Arthur Godfrey attended with hi.s 
trainer, Morris Dixon, paid $55,000 for two colls. 
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TREASURY SECRETARY Georgp M. Humphrey triylil) saw his 
daughter. .Mrs. Royal Firman Jr., pay $10,000 for a Pavot colt. 
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biggest spender Sfiirs, in derby. ruKlan, 
stock. Oxfords, talked to Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin. 


STEADY PATRON of Saratoga auction.? 
Harry La Montagne studied his program. 
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ONETIME BASEBALL MAGNATE Larry MacPhail miji/i from left) sold 18 horses for 
$201,000. Trainer Noble Thre«'wii tlefl of Mnct'htiih got salc-s talk. 
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Backaches, indigestion, nervous 
tension or restlessness may be 
symptoms of poor posture. If 
you suiTer any of these "office 
ailments," it's high time you try 
a Do/More! 

Sec for yourself if a custom- 
fit Do/More doesn't help you 
feel your best, look your best, 
work your best. Check coupon 
below if you would like to try 
one or several in your office. 




THE BENDING BRANCH 

Mr. Etickey's retiremenl will be a loss (o the baseball world 


I N Brooklyn the Dodgers were at 
the Giants' throats. In Milwaukee 
close to 43,000 idolaters rent their hab- 
erdashery over the Braves, hack home 
and still winning after sweeping 
through the National League like 
trench mouth. In Chicago Jack Har.sh- 
man and A1 Aber pitched each other 
numb as the Wliile Sox whipped the 
Tigens, 1 to 0 in 16 innings. In Cleve- 
land and New York the Indians and 
Yankees won and won. 

In Pittsburgh, where l)all clubs fin- 
ish la.st on merit, the week’s most sig- 
nificant news caused no more com- 
motion than the Pirates themselves. 
Branch Rickey announced he would 
retire “from active duty” in November 
of 1955 on completion of his contract 
as the Pirates’ general manager. 

They don't care much in Pittsburgh. 
They didn’t care much in Brooklyn 
when he left the Dodgers, or in St. 
Louis when he parted from the Cardi- 
nals. Baseball fans don’t warm to Rick- 
ey. though with the prol)ahle exception 
of Babe Ruth and the possible excep- 
tion of Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis he has been the game’s dominant 
figure in his lifetime. 

He is a curious man, contradictory. 
“A man of many faucets.” they said in 
Brooklyn, "all turned on.” 

Branch Rickey is a God-fearing, 
checker-playing, horse-trading, cigar- 
smoking. double-talking, nonalcoholic, 
sharp-shooting blend of eloquence and 
unction and sincerity and enterprise 
and imagination and energy and inde- 
pendence and profundity and guile. 
His agile mind races ahead and his 
facile longue patters after, and obscu- 
rities result. "When,” he was saying 
in a speech, "there comes a stoppage 
of vertical mobility among the social 
strata . . "Gawd," said a man in 
the audience, "guys gel drunk and 
don't say things like that." 


In a pre.ss conference John Drehinger 
of the New York Tioica aske<i a ques- 
tion. Rickey respoiulef) at length, .say 
like 21) minutes. "Does that answer 
your question, John?” lie inquired. 
"I,” Mr. Drehinger confessed, "have 
forgotten the question.” 

Rickey's speech can be as circuitous 
as a hoopsnake, but get him talking 
on a subject that commands his inter- 
est (such as the theory that against 
certain weak batters it is wise to call 
in two outfielders and play six men on 
the infield) and every word he utters 
goes directly to the point. 

When he was manager of the Cardi- 
nals in the early 1920s he befuddled 
his players with chalk-talks in the 
clubhouse. Rogers Hornsby, succeed- 
ing him, threw out the blackboard and 
horse-whipped the athletes to the 
world championship. 

Perhaps because Rickey was born to 
be a horse trader or maybe because 
competition has been the kernel of his 
life, it is important to him never to 
be beaten in a business transaction. He 
has, consequently, won a fearsome rep- 
utation for selling gold bricks in play- 
er deals. 

Garry Schumacher of the Giants 
once stated the rules for talking busi- 
ness with Rickey: "Don’t drink the 
night before, keep your mouth shut 
and your hands in your pockets.” 

A ballplayer fighting for an increase 
in wages would rather spit in Rocky 
Marciano's eye than walk into Rickey's 
office without a bodyguard. Yet the 
master persuader hasn’t always come 
off first in these encounters. 

When Dizzy Dean was the rawest 
of rookies he was closeted for many 
liours in Rickey's lair in St. Louis. It 
was Rickey who tottered out at last, 
collar unbuttoned, black hair untidy, 
black eyebrows twitching. 

"Do you know what that boy said to 
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me?” he gasped. ‘‘He said, ‘Mr. Rickey, 
I will put more people in Sportsmans 
Park than anybody since Babe Ruth.’ 
If there were one more like him in base- 
ball, I'd get out of the game.” 

There was, unfortunately or other- 
wise. only one like Dizzy. Rickey re- 
mained in baseball, and Dean put more 
people in Sportsmans Park than any- 
body else since Babe Ruth. 

Probably the most widespread con- 
ception of Rickey pictures him as a 
psalm-singing evangelist in a circuit- 
rider's black hat and bow tie, making a 
living from the sinful occupation of 
baseball. This stems from the adver- 
tised fact that he does not attend games 
on Sunday, and it is entirely inaccurate. 

It is not religious scruple that keeps 
him away from Sunday games. When 
he set out a-s a profe.ssional ballplayer 
52 years ago, he promised his mother 
he would not violate the Sabbath by 
playing ball. He kept the promise and 
lost some jobs as a result. 

The tallest building beyond the cen- 
ter field fence in St. Louis is the north 
side Y.M.C.A. On a big Sunday there 
were always kibitzers watching the 
game from the Y.M.C.A. windows. It 
was a standing gag that the room com- 
manding the best view was Rickey’s. 
He could have been in the Y.M.C.A., 
at that: he was somewhere out of the 
hall park, still keeping his promise. 

He is a strange and fascinating man. 
At 72, his energy is beyond belief. Al- 
ways on the go, he always has a secre- 
tary and as he goes he <lictates letters, 
memoranda, ideas. 

Once he wrote to a sportswriter: "I 
think you understand me— better than 
most people do, perliaps.” The sports- 
writer was flattered pink. 



THREE-LEGGED SAILOR 

Trioti, a yacht recently designed by 
I’hysici-st H. M. Barkla of Si. .\n- 
drew’sUniver.sity.Scofland.hasthree 
hulls and four revolving booms to 
catch wind from all sides. Barkla 
thinks his“triscai)h” will <lo 2') knots. 
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ISSUED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BANK 


Many people enjoy golf... 
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the whiskey vou can 
drink with confidence 


9a.4 PROOF STRAIGHT BOUR0ON WHISKEY 




\\\ THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO . INC 

Pica! 


• DEPT.S.l.. PEKIN. ILLINOIS 


nOLRBON SL’PRKNfE NAMr_ 
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COLOR l>HOTO(iRAI*HS in MORRIS KOSKNKKLD 


QUEENS OF THE SOUND 

All suinmcT long Ihc waters off Long Islaiic! are filled with saillioats of 
all sizes, from the nnidesl do-it-yourself to the majestic racing yacht 



PANORAMIC AIR VIEW TAKES IN 23S OF THE MORE THAN 300 BOATS RUNNING DOWNWIND DURING LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


O NLY women can be more beauti- 
ful. mon' expensive or more de- 
manding ilian cruising yactus like 
those shown in color on the following 
pages. To own and race one is to occu- 
py the most exalted status jiussiiile in 
tile nautical world. (Vuising yachts, 
like lieautiful and expensive women, 
are for tlie very few. Hut anyone cun 
have the fun and thrill of summer sail- 
ing, just as anyone can liaie a pretty 
girl frieinl who is willing lo settle for a 
Coke and a little hone.st alTection. 
The nationwide boom in maritime 


sports is dramatically reflected all sum- 
mer long on (be lilue waters of Long 
Island Sound where low-pri<’ed sail- 
lioats. some of them lovingly assem- 
liled from do-it-yourself kit.s, scurry 
across the flows of the cruising yachts 
that may cost anywliere from 10 to 
200 thousand dollars. 

The modern cruising yacht is de- 
signed to accommodate four to 12 per- 
sons. usually guests of the owner, who 
serve as crew — hired hands fieiiig liard 
to come hy lliese days. For every one 
of the big yachts there are scores of 


smaller ones that compete in races that 
make up a crowded Memorial Day-to- 
Liibor Day season. One of the largest 
events is I lie Larclimonl Race Week, 
shown above. 

Mo.sl of I lie racing yachtsmen be- 
gan sailing as boys and are as knowl- 
edgeahle of their wator.s as the old- 
time whaling captains were of them. 
Together the yaclitsmen and tlie sail- 
ing gadtlies who share the Sound with 
them provide the thrilling summer f>ic- 
tures that make even landlubber hearts 
heat faster. 
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THE 61-FOOT SLOOP “DJINN.” OWNED BY HENRY S. MORGAN. 
-TPAH g W AI TFR « GII8FI MANN'S 71-FOOT YAWL •■WINDIGO" 







A CONNECTICUT YAWL, thp ColloH lihxxom IV nf Stam- 
ford, beats to the windward mark. The ('ollnn tUoxxom wa.s 
built in Scotland from English <lesiKns 28 years ago. 


A RACE BEGINS in the Class B division with the yawl Oudiite <281 ) 
and the sloop VaHi7»> (120' away to a good start an advantage that 
may prove to Iw short-lived in a distance contest. 


















IN A DAY RACE ON SOUND, ‘'PERROQUET,” 47-FT. CUTTER. LEADS THE 44-FT. SLOOP “EASTWINDS." BOTH ARE FLYING SPINNAKERS 
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OUR OWN 'WHIZ KIDS’ 

With Jack Kramer’s coaching they may retrieve the Davis Cup 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


I N THE LAST few years the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association has 
been heavily criticized for its failure 
to assist and develop young players. 
A lot of the criticism has come from 
me. For that reason, as well as others, 
I’m particularly happy to report now 
that the U.S.L.T.A. seems to have hit 
on a sound and workable solution to 
our major tennis problem. That prob- 
lem, of course, is how to get players 
who can beat Australia. 

On Aug. 10 the U.S.L.T.A. an- 
nounced the formation of a “Jun- 
ior Davis Cup and Special Training 
Squad.” Certainly not a simple title— 
I shall hereafter refer to it as “J.D.C.” 
— but a good plan nonetheless; and 
happily, a plan already in operation. 

The seed for the J.D.C. program was 
sown last January by former World 
Champion Jack Kramer, who was asked 
for comment on the lickings we had 
taken in Australia. Kramer said he felt 
the U.S. did not have an effective jun- 
ior development program. He proposed 
that the country be “combed” for 
promising players by tennis experts 
and that, once found, these boys be 
systematically and effectively coached. 

The important thing is that Kramer 
did more than talk. He offered his 
services to the U.S.L.T.A. in organ- 
izing the national search, and vol- 
unteered to coach the youths finally 
chosen. The Lawn Tennis Association 
accepted. Late in July, Kramer at- 
tended the National Junior Tennis 
Tournament in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
there, on the final day, he selected 
the program’s first eight boys. The 
squad, with all members between 16 
and 18 years old, includes: Arthur An- 
drews, Iowa City, Iowa; Donald Dell, 
Bethesda, Md.; Jon Douglas, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Mike Franks, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mike Green, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Ronald Holmberg, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Gerald Moss, Jacksonville, 


Fla.; and Allen Quay, Tampa, Fla. 

Meanwhile the U.S.L.T.A. had made 
several nominations of its own. They | 
included three of Kramer’s picks— | 
Douglas, Franks and Moss— and five 
others, some 19 years old: A1 and Da- ; 
vid Harum of Cora! Gables, Fla.; John 
Lesch, Los Angeles, Calif.; Barry Mac- 
kay, Dayton, Ohio; and Edward Ru- 
binoff, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Under “Coach” Kramer this com- 
bination of 13 tennis-hungry youths 
is now engaged in an intensive six- 
week campaign. Some of the J.D.C.s 
participated in the Orange tournament 
a fortnight ago. The whole gang came 
to Newport, and this week has moved 
on to the Longwood tournament in 
Boston. After Longwood comes Nas- 
sau, and then Forest Hills. 

Kramer’s kids practice mornings, 
play their tournament matches in the 
afternoons and then practice again in 
the twilight, working on mistakes re- 
vealed in actual competition. Kramer 
puts them all to bed at 10:30, and 
has no trouble enforcing curfew— the 
juniors know that he’ll have them out 
“dog trotting” at daybreak. 

This program differs from the Aus- 
tralian practice only in being shorter. 
With the boys from Down Under it’s 
a year-round job. At the end of the 
summer our youngsters will be back in 
school, but they'll be brought together 
in tournaments as often as possible 
during the off season. And before they 
disband this fall, two of them will get 
a real test. 

After Forest Hills the lucky 13 will 
play a round robin and the two win- 
ners will be sent to the Pacific South- 
west tournament in Los Angeles. There 
they will play Harry Hopman's new- 
est “whiz kids,” Ashley Cooper and 
Roy Emerson, in a sort of junior Davis r 
Cup. We may learn then and there j 
whether we’re really on the road to 
victory over the Australians. ' 



. . . off to a good start with 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Enjoy every minute of your favorite sport 
without o worry in the world about your 
cosh — NCB Trovelers Checks ore spend- 
oble — for anything — everywhere . . . ond 
sofer than cosh ... quickly refunded — if 
lost or stolen. In convenient deromino- 
lions of $10, $20, $50 and $100; cost only 
75^ for eoch $100 purchosed. 

Buy them at your bonk . 

The best thing you knowwhereveryou go 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The Nolienaf City Bank of New York 
Member federol Pepoelt In turonte Corporo ticn 



Perfect present for an avid fisherman 
—Royal Doulton's new Sir Izaak 
Walton character jug, to hold his 
pipes or pencils or decorate his bar. 

Sir Isaak Wellon jug, $12.50 

'Sime 

TElogal ©oulton 

Doulton & Co., Inc., dkpt. ti-j. it a. aiTii n,. n. v c. 




ie pool wtlli -flie ktmf maudenam 

ALL STEEL 
SWIMMING POOLS 



You'll howe a delightful vocation *pot right on your own ground* 
when you intloll o beouliful, economicol KOVEN All Steel Swimming 
Pool. The only leeik-proof type built, KOVEN Pool* give lotting teti*. 
faction because their heavy welded steel construction free* them 
from weaknesses found in other types . . . reduces upkeep to on occa- 
sional coot of point. Any slxe or design pool can be ordered— KOVEN 
will handle all construction ond Insfollation details. Phone or write 
today for our free, colorfully illustrated booklet, 
ff you own a concrete pool in rieed of repoir, o KOVEN Steel fining 
will moke it permanently woter tight. 

INDOOR AND OUTDOOR MODELS 


KOVEN STEEL SWIMMING POOLS, INC. 

4 o division of 1. O. KOVEN t BRO.. INC. 

^ 154 Ogden Av*.. Jorsoy City 7, N; J. 

' PIANTS; i*rs«v Cilv. N. t ■ Dover, N. J. • Trenton. N J 
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COME AND GET ’EM! 

I m IN COLORFUL 

Colorado 

More deer than ever before! Sure-fire 
hunting success is yours in Colorado! In 
many areas you can cake wo or more 
deer— and your chances for elk and bear 
are better than excellent! Colorado 
climate, the magic ingredient, produces 
perfect hunting weather and an abun- 
dance of finer game. Small game hunting 

Scirion Genernlly is Oct. 15 thru 31 

Bring Your family 

Your family will love 
this mountain paradise 
ablate with brilliant 
autumn colors. Safe, 
seenie highways. Com- 
fortable living quarters. 

Make your 




104 Pages of 
Hunting 

and V 

Camping 
Specialties 


L-L- Bean. Inc.. I 56 Main St.. Freeport. Mai 

Af/r>. Huniint and Campinl Spttlallitt 



Long wearing ball bearings, rubber tires and 
shock absorbers. Fastest, smoothest, comfort- 
able ride . . . and quiet.' All for $7.95 
Youngsters say: "Super!" . . . Mother loves 
the quiet feature. Ideal gift for any occasion. 
Write for illus. folder and nearest dealer 

AUTO FOLDING GOLF CART 

Lower handle, it folds: raise 
handle, it unfolds! Ball bearing 
wheels, semi-pneumatic tires. 
Air cushion ride mearts easier 
roiling . . . absorbs shocks better 
on rough terrain. Over SQ.OOO in 
use. Perfect gift. Only $17.95 at 
sports stores. 

A J INDUSTRIES , 


c 



Corpus €li 


Each week Sports 
Illustrated W/l re- 
print an outnUmding 
sports column from 
a daily newspaper. 
The writer will re- 
ceive a prize of $250. 



T hinos are getting into a pretty 
state of affairs when it is no longer 
sufficient for the poor $2 better to be 
able to depend upon a tip straight 
from the horse’s mouth. These days 
the horse player must check with the 
mount’s psychiatrist as well. 

The trend was established some- 
time last month when the plush Chi- 
cago racing plant, Arlington Park, 
announced it had hired an “equine 
psychiatrist” to mingle with its four- 
footed citizens and prescribe for their 
mental shortcomings. 

Now new.s filters in from London 
that one of Queen Klizabeth’s oat 
burners has also been placed under the 
care of a dabbler in four-footed psy- 
chology, a Mr. Charles Brooks. His 
first official act was to recommend trav- 
el abroad for the royal racer, and Lan- 
dau, a temperamental three-year-old, 
is now on his way to gallop around 
United Stales tracks. 

Mr. Brooks, who gave up a legal 





dstl Caller 


A tip from the horse’s mouth may not 
l>c much yood if the horse is neurotic. 
Itay Terrell warns the §2 better that 
the day is coniinji when he’ll need to 
study Freud as well as racing forms. 


practice to indulge his psyc'l\iatric the- 
ories on horses, did not reveal whether 
I.andau was a manir-depres.sive or a 
dementia praeeox, merely staiinj' that 
a complete change of scenery will do 
the horse good. It is to be hoped that 
Landau turns out to he merely a slight 
schizoid type and recovers quickly in 
the good old U.S.A. 

Those who scoff at the idea a horse 
needs something more than the old- 
fashioned veterinarian should listen to 
Dr. Burg Waddill. the Arlington Park 
consultant. 

“Some horses are like people,” he 
said recently, stating a fact which has 
been said many time.s before in a slight- 
ly dis.similar way. "They need acts of 
kindness and encouraging words to do 
their best. 

“Perhaps your liorse is capable of 
outstanding performances,” Dr. Wad- 
dill went on, “l)Ut just isn’t producing. 
Have you petted him on the nose late- 
ly or given him a friendly slap on 




comfort- 


EX 


For the modern man 
America’s most modern 
Adjustable Slacks.! 


booklet for better grooming. Sleex are made by the makers of the famous Chico Slack . . . 
ESQUIRE SPORTSWEAR COMPANY • 200 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 
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SAYERS CLUBS 

must improve 
your game 


Now. hy m;iil. you can buy fhe famous 
chibs with which 28 lnlcrn.i(ioi):il Cham- 
pionship'' have been won, Your scl will be 
m.idc 10 measure, maichccl. ami halanccU to 
fil your sijle of play. There is no liner nual- 
iiy. yci .Sa>crs Clubs cosi litilc more than 
rc.id>-madc sets, .•f/n/ .SViim Cliih.s mu.*/ 
Iietp Mui pUn » hetiei fiame. iim\i \aii\ty 
I'tiH I iimpleleh . or your iiioiicy will he re- 
funilril . . . W rue loday for booklet, meas- 
urement chart, and prices. 

GEORGE SAYERS, Lancaster Ave . HaveilordB. Pa 


Brewed 
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AT LAST, AN 
AMERICAN BEEI 
WITH A TRUE 
CONTINENTAL 
CHARACTER 


m 

tn 
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— for 

extravagant tastes 


GEORCC SAYtffS, S?Olancas(ei A«c . HaverfoidS, Pa 

Please rnaii bookltl and measuiemeni chad 

Peter HaniiV 

Ciiy tone Stale 

miHHIHiS 
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Her^ Why Your Skin 
Burns When You Shave! 



Noxzemo Instant Lather 
is medicoterf 

]. For cleaner, speedier shaves. 
2. No Sting. No Burn. 

IT'S YOUR SKIN THAT HURTS WHEN 





skin is not (Isl— it’s madp up of tinv hill< 
vsllrys. Whiskrrs sprout out of the vnllrys. 
r raiof slice* off many little hills, making tiny 
lible cuts. Close shavi-s require medioation. 


A 


Exclusive Noxzema medication soothes anil helps heal the 
dozens of tiny, invisible cuts you gel every time you shave. 
Thanks to exclusive Noxzema medication. Noxzema In- 
stant Shaving Lather is guaranteed to give you a smoother, 
closer shave and to help protect your skin. 

For the best shave of your life or your money back, try 
No.xzema Instant Shav’ing Lather. /I's medicated! 


Inslanl 

: ■'^aviiiij liithi'i'l 



NOXZEMA 

SHAVkNG UCTHER 


mBIOMCHOMLi! 



Sizes Widths 
10 to 16 AAA to FEE 

We S P K Cl A L I Z K in 
large sizes only- sizes 10 
to IG; widths AAA to 
KICK. Loungers: Wing 
Tijis; Dress Oxfords; 
Moccasins; High and 
Low Work Shoes; Slip- 
pers; Kuhbers; Overshoes; 
Sox. Enjoy the finest in 
fit, comfort, style at 
amazingly low cost. Sold 
by mail only. VWite for 
fire Style Hook TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, INC., 501 Brockton, Moss. 



the rump? Or even said ‘nice Roing, 
Prince,’ into lus ear after a workout? 
That may be all be needs.” 

Thi.s may work for 'hose who have 
horses named Prince. Others should be 
careful, for horses are notoriously jeal- 
ous and prefer to be called by their 
own names. 

The habit of showing thoroughbreds 
kindne.sH al)ove and beyoiul that nor- 
mally called for is old stuff, however, 
even to the leather-tough old horse- 
men of the liniment and saddle-soap 
school. Trainer Ben .lones tells of the 
mare who wouldriT work well at all 
until they cut a window into lier stall 
so she could watch the stableboys and 
occasionally nu/.zle a pa.sser-by. And 
legion are the good race horses who 
live with a pet donkey or dog close at 
hand to keep them from getli/ig lone- 
some. 

Landau, however, is a special case. 
The horse is descriljed as an eager bea- 
ver in training but hates crowds and 
goes to pieces when he parades in front 
of a grandstand full of jieople. The 
psychiatrist firmly believes a change 
of scenery will work wonders. 

Just how Britisli crowfis contribute 
to clau.strophobia in a race horse and 
Lbs. fans can have the oppo.site effect 
is a puzzling uuestion and one which 
won’t be settled until Nov. H when 
Landau goes to the po.st in I lie $2."),- 
000 International Handicap at Laurel 
Park in Maryland. If he sliould win. 
there can be only one answi-r. Laiulau 
is psychosonialic and ibe victim of a 
split personality. 

In the meantime tlie poor little $2 
lieller is going to liave to add an item 
of equipment to fiis usual assortment 
of racing form.s, dope slieels and early 
line selections. 

It will be a little treatise by one Sig- 
muiul Preud entitled "rollected Pa- 
pers” on analytical psychology. 

No horse player will lie found with- 
out one. Things are tough etiougli as 
it is. 
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RECORD BREAKERS 

• Hliisota, 4-vfar-o!d pawr owned by ihe 
latp Willinm E. Miller estate and driven hy 
Billy Haughton (fxrr brtoud, set world record 
of .‘1:04 4/5 for mile and half in beating fa- 
vored Philip Scott for $35,000 Nassau Pace 
at Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y, 

• The five-man U.S. Ma»tar» Knockout 
bridge team defended its national title 
with unprecedented sweep of seven straight 
matches in round-robin competition at 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

• Harry Bickford, .speedboat driver from 
Hampton, Va.. drove his service runabout 
Skip to world-record average of 50.737 mph 
in .second of two five-mile heats on Niaga- 
ra River to win Class D championship of 
American Power Boat A-s-soeiation, 

• Seventeen other world speedboat record.s 
were set by limited-class hydroplanes over 
a one-mile course on Lake Washington. 
Most notable: 63.811 for Class F runa- 
bouts, 63.670 for Class C racing runabouts, 
and 60.176 for Class C service runabouts — 
all by Bill wiget of Concord, Calif. 

• In Tokyo. Jiro Nag*ta«a. 18, of Wa.se- 
da University, bettered world long-course 
fpool length 50 yards* record for 200-mcter 
butterfly with winning lime of 2:31.4 in 
Japanese national championships. Old rec- 
ord: 2:34.4, set in 19.52 Olympics by John 
Davis of Australia. 

• Dick Binette of LaCOnia, N.H. and Butch 
RateniMrg, 19, of Miami jumped 102 and 
103 feet respectively to break the world 
water-ski distance record (97 feet) during 
the national championships at Laconia. 

BOXING 

CHAMPIONS — Trailing on points after 13 
rountis. Light Heavyweight Champion 
Archie Moore knocked out challenger 
Harold Johnson with left hook to jaw 
at 0:.>6 of 14th round in Madison Square 
Garden. 

• Welterweight Champion Kid Caviian 
.signed to defend against fourth-ranking 
Johnny Saxton on Sept. 1 at Philadelphia. 

OLD AND NEW — Featherweight Tommy Col- 
Hn», knocked down 10 times in bout with 
ex-Light weight Champion Jimmy Carter of 
New York, returned from 14-month rest to 
knock out Jimmy Ithia of New York in 
fourth round of scheduled 10-round bout at 
Boston. 

• Undefeated Cicco Andrade, 23, of Comp- 
ton, Calif., got up from a first-round 
knockdown to win lO-round decision (his 
25th victory) over tough Bolden Abrams 
of Philadelphia. 

BASEBALL 

CLOSING IN — For the New York Giants, 
it was the gloomiest week of the year. After 
swaggering through moat of mid-season 
with a comfortable lead, they blew three in 
row to the second-place Dodgers at Eb- 


beU Field, finished the week a bare half- 
game ahead of their rivals. Meanwhile, the 
Milwaukee Braves had lifted themselves 
with an incredible drive of 20 victories in 
22 games and wereonly 3 HKaniPsouiof first 
place. Milwaukee pitching was chiefly re- 
sponsible. In six games during the week, 
Braves hurlers gave up only ten runs. 

• In the American League, ([Cleveland pitch- 
ing held the opposition to 15 runs in seven 
games. And whenever the Indians needed a 
long hit, Cenlerfielder Larry Doby was 
there to supply it. At week’s end, Cleve- 
land was still three games ahead of the 
Yankees and Doby led his league in both 
homers (27'> and RBI (94i. 

WILLIAMS DEPT. Another hitter who pros- 
pered last week was Ted Williams, Bos- 
ton’s 35-year-old batting wonder, who 
cracked two home runs against the Wa.sh- 
ington Senators to tie Johnny Miie for 
sixth place <359 1 among big-league base- 
ball’s career home-run hitters. Still out of 
sight: Babe Ruth's 714. 

ERA ENDING- Branch Rickey, 72-year-oid 
general manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
announced that he would retire from the 
job at the end of his five-year contract in 
November, 1955. 

SWIMMING 

AMERICANS ABROAD — Gall Peters set a Jap- 
anese record of 2 :32.6 in qualifying heat for 
200-meter free-.style, then won finals in 
200-meter free-style (over former record 
holder Sabako Yama.shita) and 100-meter 
butterfly. Ford Konno of Hawaii and Ohio 
State came back after losing to Yoshihiro 
Shoji in 1,500-meter free-.style to outsprint 
Shoji for 400-meter title, bui Wooisey, also 
of Hawaii, scored only other American vic- 
tory in 200-raeter free-style final. 

• Distance swimmer Florence Chadwick, 
conqueror of English Channel, Bosporus, 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Catalina 
Channel, wa.s hauled out after covering 
only 4 1/2 miles in unsuccessful attempt to 
swim tide-swept 18.3-mile Juan de Fuca 
Strait off Victoria, B.C. 

SAILING 

REPEATER — Tom FrosL 19, of Newport 
Beach, Calif, won Heinzerling Trophy— em- 
blematic of National Senior Snipe cham- 
pionship— for second straight year by tak- 
ing two firsts, a second, a third and fourth 
in five-race series at Mentor-on-the-Lake, 
Ohio. Runners-up: Ted Wells, two-time In- 
ternational Snipe champion from Wichita, 
Kan.; Terry Whitlemore of Middlebury, 
Conn. 

HEAVY WEATHER — Commodore John Nicho- 
las Brown’s Bolero bored through a 30-knot 
wind on Buzzard’s Bay to win Astor Cup 
race on final day of the 11-day New York 
Yacht Club cruise with a corrected time of 


2:36.27. Runner-up: Carieton Mitchell’s 
Csribee, with corrected time of 2:46.44. 

HORSE RACING 

DANCER BACK Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt’s great gray Native Dancer Eric Gucrin 
up— carried highe,si weight of career (137 
pounds) to an awe.somc nine-length victory 
in seven-furlong sprint at Saratoga. Un- 
raced since he suffered foot bruise in May 
15 Metropolitan, the gray horse now has 
record of 21 wins in 22 starts. 

WHITNEY WINNERS — C. V. Whitney’s 3- 
year-oUl Fisherman, bet down to nine to 20, 
.scored a 2 I /2-length victory over Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lasker’s Lychnua in 85th running of 
Travers, oldest stake race in nation. It was 
14lh succe.ss in 26 races for Whitney horses 
since Saratoga .summer meeting opened 
Aug. 2. 

STRETCH RVNS— Clearwater Stable’s crack 
juvenile, Royat Catnace. began week by 
outsprinting previously unbeaten Royal 
Note of Wilton Stables in the six-furlong 
Sapling Stakes at Monmouth, then moved 
to Saratoga to nose out Whitney’s Pyrenees 
in winncr-take-all ($15,000) Saratoga Spe- 
cial. 

PACE-SETTER — Harne.ss Driver Biiiy Haugh- 
ton'» record-breaker with Hillsota in the 
Nassau Pace raised his victory total for year 
to 98 — tops in nation so far this .season and 
only 31 behind I^evi Hamer’s all-time rec- 
ord of 129 set in 1952. 

BASKETBALL 

PRIZE CATCH-- Sharpshooter Frank Seivy, 
who set collegiate scoring records (includ- 
ing an average of 41.7 points per game dur- 
ing the 1953-4 season) while playing for 
Furman College, signed with the Baltimore 
Bullets at a reported salary of $10,000. 
With the pros, Seivy will have to shoot 
oven faster to keep up with a new rule sanc- 
tioned by N.B. A. officials: the offensive 
team must shoot within 24 seconds after 
taking pos.se.s.sion of the ball. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

OOPS — Discu.s Thrower Fortune Gordien 
bettered his own world record (194 ft., 6 in.) • 
with a toss of 197 ft., 2 in. at Pasadena, but 
the new mark was disallowed when official 
scales showed the record-breaking discus 
one ounce too light. 

• Willie Williams of Illinois ran the fastest 
100 yards (9.5 seconds) in British track his- 
’•rry at White City Stadium, but learned 
afterward that, thanks to a following wind, 
it was no record. 

TENNIS 

UPSETS-- After four days of play, every fa- 
vorite had been knocked out of the New- 
port Invitational Tennis tournament: 

• Vie Seixas, U.S. Davis Cupper from Phil- 
adelphia, lost on the second day to Jack 
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Frost, 19, of Siaiifortl University, 2-6, 6-3, 

6-4. 

• Australian champion Low Hoad lust in 
the third round to IT-year-old Roy Bmer- 
son. 3-6, 6-4. 8-6. 

• Ken Rotcwaii, Hoad’s Davis Cup part- 
ner, was beaten in his quarter-flnal match 
by StraiKhl Clark, 29, of i'a-sadena, 6-4, 
1-6, 6-0, 9-7. The fmalist.s; Clark and Ham 
Richard.son, 21-year-{)ld intercollegiate 
champion, with Richardson coming out on 
top 6-.’J, 9-7, 12-14, 6-8, 10-8 in a four-hour 
match. 

GOLF 

THE TAM— Tiny (127 pounds; Bob T*«hi 
of Livingston, N.J. shot a birdie three on 
the final hole for a 72-hole total of 274 to 
edge Jock Burke of Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 
and Earl Stewart of Dallas, Tex. by a single 
stroke in the “World” finale of the Tam 
O'Shanter tournament at Chicago. The vic- 
tory was worth $30,000 in prize money an<{ 
another $30,000 in exhibition contracts to 
27-year-old Toski. Top prize taker among 
the women pros: Patty Berg of Chicago, 
whose 298 earned her fir-st money of $5,000. 
High amateurs: Frank Stranahan of Tole- 
do in the men's divi.sion with 284; Mickey 
Wrrght, 19. of San Diego in the women’s 
division with a 309. 

iNTERN.tTlONAL— In an earlier phase of the 
Tam, a picked team of six American pros 
beat six foreign entrants, 6 1.'2 to 5 1/2, 
in the tournament's first International 
match. 

• Led by free-wheeling Billy Joe Patton of 
Morganton, N.C.. a team of top U.S. ama- 
teurs retained the Americas Cup after two 
day.s of triangular competition with Mexi- 
co and Canada. Pinal .score: U.S. 14, Can- 
ada -13, Mexico— 0. 

ROME Marlene Stewart, 20, Of Fonthill, 
Onl., walked ofT with her fourth consecu- 
tive Canadian Women’s Open title, defeat- 
ing Mary Gay of Kitchener. Ont., 9 and 8. 

SPEEDBOAT RACING 

LIKE SUN Ray Fageol, 23, whOSe father 
Lou won the speedboat Gold Cup in straight 
heat.s two weeks ago, became a national 
tampion in his own right with straight- 
heat viciorie.s in the 7-liter speedboat class 
of the APBA’s national meet at Bu'Tilo. 


MILEP 3STS 

RETIRED Sir Gordon Richard*. 30, world 
champion jockey witn 4,870 winners in 34- 
year career and favorite rider of Q ’een 
Klizabeth; five weeks after the queen’.s colt 
Abergeldie threw him and rolled on him at 
Sandowne track. 

HONOItEU Amos Alonzo Stagg. for 63 years 
football coach at Springfield (Mass.i Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, College of the 
Pacific and still active a.s assistant to his 
son at Susquehanna College in Pennsylva- 
nia; on 92nd birthday at his home at Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

HU.SOKEO - The late Grantland Rice; by 
Football Writers A.s.sociation, which retired 
its annual players’ award in his honor and 
e.stabli.shcd Rice Memorial Award, to be 
pre.sented each year to college player voted 
best in nation by the writers. 




BASEBALL (Major League 

Week ending August 15 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. CLIVE. 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

j, 

N.Y. 

Pillsburgh 

Brooklyn 








Stas.: 62-33 



Seas.. 70-44 



Pet.: .713 




Pet.; .614 



J. N.Y. 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

2. 

BKLYN. 

Philadelphi 

New York 








Seas.: 80-37 

S-4, 7-T 



Seas.; 70-4$ 



Pel.. .684 



Pci. .609 



3. CHI. 

Balliniote 

Detroit 

3. 

MIIW. 

St. Louis 


W.5:L-3 




W-6: L-0 










Pci .627 




Pet,; .584 



4. DET. 

Clevehnd 

Chicago 

4. 

PHIIA. 

Brooklyn 

Pillsburgh 


4-0. 0.2 




6-3, 2-3 


Seas. 52-63 




4 6. 4-9 

Pci. .452 




Pel.: -491 


5. WASH. 




CIN. 



W-3 L-S 

04, 1-10 

2-3, 4-4 


W-4, L-2 

3-1. 8-1 


Seas.. 49-65 






12-14 

Pci.: 430 

0-5 



Pel. .483 


6. BOST. 

Washington 

New York 

6. 

ST. 1. 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 








Seas. 47-67 




Seas.; 54-61 

1-3 


Pci. -412 

5-0 



Pet.: ,470 



7. FHJIA. 

New York 

Washingfort 

7. 

CHI. 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 








Seat.. 39-76 




Seas.; «.71 

6-B 


Pet. -339 




Pet .383 



«. BAIT. 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

B. 

PITTS. 

New York 

Philadelphia 


3-1, d.i 




1-2 


Seas.; 39-77 


2-5. 1-3 


Seas.: 43-73 



Pet. .336 



Pet 371 


4-4 

LEADERS 



LEADERS 



Balllne-Noren 

New Yark, 

34S 

Be 

»l>« CnM. 

Brcoklvrr, 

3S1 


-Doby, Clev 

elond. 94 

R 

ns battad in 

Muslol, St. lavis, 109 


d, 27 



ark. 37 

PitchinB— Fall* 

Cleveland 

10-2 

Pitching Wilio 

1. Mllwouk 

aa, 8-0 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

SHERWOOD JOHNSTON. Ry«. N.Y.. Ml. Washington 
Hill Climb, in 10 44.8 (new leeord). in a Jaguar Special. 
Mt Washington, N.H. 

LUIGt MUSSO. Italy. Int'l. Grand Pna. with 98 17 mph 
avg. speed, in a Masecati, Pescara Italy. 

BASEBALl 

(NDIANAPOIIS INDIANS, dyer Amerrcan Assn. All- 
Stars. T-2. Indianapolis. 

BOXING 

WALTER CARTIER and TED OLLA. 10-round draw, mid- 
dleweighls. New York. 

LUTHER RAWLINGS and CHARLIE SALAS. 10-round 
draw, middleweighls, Miami Beach. 

JACK LA BUA. B-round decision over Clem Florio, 
middleweighls. New York, 

MANNY RENTERIA. 10-round decision over Freddie 
"Bebe" Herman, welteiweighls. Los Angeles. 

DANNY iO PEREZ. 2-round TKO over Dickie Wong, 
lightweights. New York. 

YOSHIO SHIRAI lO-tound decision ovai Alberto Beten- 
ghi, Ilyweighls (nontiiie), Buenos Aires. 

BRIDGE 

(Natl, championships, Washington. D.C.) 

ERIC R. M'JKRAY, Hamilton. Onl. and DOUGLAS DRURY. 
Toronto, men’s oairs. 

MRS CALLY NEELY. Waiwlck, Va. and MRS. MARGA- 
RET AI.CORN. Kamnlor,, Va., women's pairs. 

JOHN W. HUBBCL. Kansas City, and DAVID C. CARTER. 
Si. Loul'.. Hie master pairs. 

MRS. 'ZARGARET WAGAR. Atlanta. MRS. HELEN $0- 
BEL. New York, SIDNEY SILODOR and CHARLES H. 
GOREN, Philadelphia, mixed team of lour. 


Sion), 1 m.. by a head, in 1 36H. Atlantic 6ty. I 

S an Batchetler up. 

OUNIY CLARE. $23,075 Boardwalk Handicap (second 
division). 1 m.. by 2^ lengths, in 1 36^, Atlantic City. 


(Al tndres Memorial Regatta. Bultalo, N.Y.) 

MISS YOU. piloted by William Engle, Washington, Pa., 
Class E service tunahoul nail, title, wilh 7C0 pis. 
NITROGEN, piloted by H. G Hibbert, Miami. Class F 
service runabout natl. title, with 800 pis. 


CNfSS 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ers, over New York Glints, 43-35. 
Sen Francisco. 

BALTIMORE COLTS, over Philadelphia Eagles. 10-0. 
Hershey. Pa 

CHICAGO BEARS, over Pittsburgh Steelers, 21-14. 
Pittsburgh. 

CHICAGO CARDINALS, over Green Bey Packers. 17-10. 
Minneapolis. 

GOLF 

DON WEARLEY. Toledo. Ohio, over David Baldwin. 2 
up. nail, lell-handeis championship, Dayton, Ohio. 
WALTER PORTERFIELD. Milwaukee. Wisconsin Stale 
Open, with 291, Milwaukee. 

HORSE RACING 

MISTER BLACK: $28,525 Grassland Handicap, m , by . 
a nose, n l:48)s (new track record). Washington Pk.. 
Homewood. III. Johnny Adams up. 

ALSPAL. $23,325 Mademoiselle Slakes, 6 t., by lli 
lengths in l.llH, Washington Pk , Homewond, III. 
Johnny Adams up. 


_ s champion- 

ship. wilh 72 pts., Korolon, Conn. 

PAi O'NEAL. Larchmunt, N.Y., Pequol Cup, L.l. Sound 
it. championship, with 19 pts.. Rowiylon. Conn 
KINGSTON YACHT CLUB. mil. jr. regatta, wilh 28^ 
pis., King'lon. Ont. 

STEEPLECHASE 

ESCARGOT $8,675 North American, 2 m., by a nose, 
in 4 13, SaritOLa Springs, N.Y. Frank Adams up. 

SWIMMING & GIVING 

JON HENDRICKS. Australia. lOO-meler tree-style, m 
0:56.1 (new U.S. record), Culver City, Celil. 

BUDDY BAARCKE. Fort Kr.oi, men's open ICO-meler 
tree-style, open ICO-meler bulterlly. open ICO-metei 
backstroke. Louisville, Ky. 

MARION PARK. Miami Beach, women's natl. |r. 3- 
meter diving title, with 433.60 pis., Louisville. Ky 

TENNIS 

REX hAKiV.I(. ard NEALE FRASER. Auslialia. over 
Lewis r.oad end i.en hosewall. 6-3. 6-4. 9-/. hewporl 
Invitation men’s (.oubles, Newport. R.l. 

BULGE PATTY. Los Angeles, over Hugh Stewart. 6-4. 

6- t'. b-4. Bavarian Inti, tournament. Munich 

MRS DEi.Y ^OSE^QUEST PRATT, Jamaica. 6.W 1 . 
over Mrs. Barbara Cavic.son, 7-5. 2-6. 6-1, Esses Coun- 
ty Club title, N.aricl'esier, Mass. 

YALE-KAhVARO. Over Oilord-Cambridge 6-4, lot 
Prenlice Cup. Wimblecon, Ensland. U.S., ovei Canada, 

7- 1. lor Gorcon Uophy, Brookline. Mass. 

TRACK A FIELD 

RICH FERGUSON, Toronto. Norton Crowe Trophy, lor 
Canada's oulsianding male athlete ol 1954. Vancouver. 

WATER POLO 

NEW YORK AC., over Mesico, 9-2. Nall AA.U. chani' 
pionship. New York 


' BUTCH ROSENBERG. Univ. ol Miami, l 







• TE .EVISED EVENTS: ALL TIMES GIVEN ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

August 20 through 26 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 
Batobell 

Nall. Baseball Congress of America tournament, 
Wichita, Kan. 

• B3'h) Olson vs. Rocky Castellani, for middle- 
waight title. Cow Palace. San Francisco (15 rds.). 
7 p.m. P.O.T.<NBC) 

Leo Espinosa vs. iake Tuli, flyweights, Manila 
(to rds,). 

Fool ball 

East vs. West. All-American High School game. 
Crump Stadium, Memphis. 

Golf 

Canada Cup. Laval-sur-le-Lac G.C.. Montreal. 
Sam Snead and Jimmy Demarel to represent U.S. 

European championships, Amsterdam. 

Swimming 

Natl. Sr. Outdoor Synchronized championships, 
Brentwood C.C.. Los Angeles. 

Tonnit 

Canada vs. Mexico. Davis Cup North American 
Zone semi-rinal. Mexico City. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 
Aule Racing 

NASCAR American Le Mans 12-hour endurance 
race, for sports cars and stocks. Linden Airport, 
N.J. 

Cycling 

World championships begin. Solingen. Germany. 
Thirty-one nations enterm. 

Foaiball 

San Francisco 49ersv$. Washington Redskins (ex- 
hibition). Sacramento. Calif., 8 p.m. P.D.T. 
New York Giants vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibi- 
tion), Spokane. Wash.. 8 p.m. P.D.T. 

Green Bay Packers vs. Cleveland Browns (exhibi- 
tion), Green Bay. Wis., 8 p.m. C.D.T. 

Golf 

Natl. Amputee tournament. Red Run G.C.. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Hors* Racing 

American Derby. 8100,000, V/i m., 3 yr. olds, 
Washington Pk., Homewood, III. 

•Whitney Handicap. $50,000. VA m.. 3 yr. olds 
up. Saratoga Springs, N.Y.. 5 p.m. (CBS) 
Ventnor Handicap. $30,000, IVi m.. 3 yr. olds, 
Atlantic City. N.J. 

San Diego Handicap, $10,000. ivit m., 3 yr. olds 
up. Del Mar, Calif. 

Metar boating 

Billop Trophy, Si mile predicted log race, Great 
Kills. Staten Island. N.Y. 

Soiling 

Natl. Y-Flyers championships, Chippewa Lake, 
Ohio. 

Natl. AAU Jr, Men's 100 m. (ree-style. Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

Track & Field 

Highland Games, Edinburgh. Scotland. John 
Landy will run mile. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 22 
Auta Racing 

NASCAR 2S0-mile Grand National, for late mod- 
el stock cars. Bay Meadows, Calif. 

AAA natl. championship 100-mile stock car race. 
Milwaukee. 

Grand Prix de Suisse. Berne. Switzerland. 


Bateball 

East vs. West. Negro Ame'rican League. Comiskey 
Pk.. Chicago. 

Football 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Baltimore Cotls (exhibi- 
tion). Pittsburgh. 2 p.m. 

Motorcycling 

Natl, championship 25-mi1e dirt track race, State 
Fair Grounds. Springfield. III. 

North American Star championships, Rockport, 
Mass. 

Tonnit 

U.S. nail, doubles finals, Longwood C.C.. Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 23 

• Frankie Fernandez vs. Chico Varona, welter- 
weights. St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont) 

• Billy McNeece vs. Garth Panter, middleweights. 
Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds), 10 p.m. 
(ABC) 

Goir 

U.S. Men's Amateur. Country Club of Detroit, 
Grosse Pointe Farms. Mich. 

Natl. Negro Open. Tenison Pk.. Dallas. Tex. 

Hert« Racing 

Spinaway Stakes, $20,000, 6 f., 2-yr.-old fillies, 
Saratoga Spnngs, N.Y. 

Soiling 

Inti. L-16 championships. Chicago. 

Shooting 

Grand American Handicap Trapshooting tourna- 
ment begins, Vandalia, Ohio. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 24 
Bosebail 

Little League World Series, Williamsport, Pa. 
Sailing 

Natl. 210 class championships, Falmouth, Mass. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25 
Boxing 

• Holly Mims vs. Tuzo Portuguez. middleweights. 
Madison Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(CBS) 

Golf 

Labatt Open. Scarborough G.C., Toronto. Top 
U.S. pros entered. 

HeriO Racing 

Princess Pat, $50,000, 6 f.. 2-yr.-olds, Washington 
Pk.. Homewood. III. 

Providence Stakes, $25,000. 1'4 m.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Narragansett Pk., Pawtucket. R.l. 

Alabama Stakes. $25.000. 1'/c m.. 3-yr.-olds, Sar- 
atoga Springs, N.Y. 

Mermaid Handicap, $20,000, 7 f., 3-yr.-o1ds up, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Shooting 

Natl. Pistol championships begin. Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 

Track 8. Fiold 

European championships, Berne. Switzerland. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 26 
Soiling 

Nall. Thistle championships, Essex Y.C., Fen- 
wick, Conn. 

Swimming 

Army swimming and diving championships. Fort 
Bragg, N.C. 


The 

Plain Truth 
ahout 
Today’s 
Motor Oils 


HD (High Detergency) Motor 
Oils are recommended for many 
of today's newer cars. 

These oils contain additives . . , 
to help keep your engine clean, 
prevent rust deposits, do many 
useful jobs. 

But additives, in themselves, do 
not lubricate. 

They can be added to any oil. 
To very good oil. 

To very poor oil. 

The quality of the basic oil is 
what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 
That’s why . . . 

Today’s BEST oils 
stort with 

Nature’s BEST crude 

Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 

Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and fortified by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 

Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 


[ 


PEMNSYLYAM 

t Motor Oil 



CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Fonniylvonfo 




Knows How to Get FAST Relief 
from Acid Indigestion! 


Like millions of people, he has discovered 
that tiny Turns can bring top-speed relief 
from acid indigestion and gassy heartburn 
whenever they occur. For Turns neutralize 
excess acid almost before it starts— can't 
cause acid rebound. No water, no mixing. 
You can take Turns anywhere. Get a handy 



The New Paulson 

A WEEDLESS SPOON 


WlfHOUT EQUAL 



PAULSON’S BAITS 


13S CHICAGO AVE.. OAK PARK, ILL 



FESHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


SO- season opened {or opens) ; SC 



season closed (or closes); SV-season 

/ 

varies by district or water. 


C-clear water; D=water dirty or 


roily; M-water muddy. 


N— water at normal height; SH— 


slightly high; H-high; VH-very 

i ' ' ^ 

high; L-low; R-rising; P-falling. 


WT80- water temperature 50°. 

\ 'S. / ’ ^ 

FG-fishing good; FF-fishing fair; 

\ 1 

FP-fishing poor. OG-outlook 

^ W* 

good; OP-outlook poor. 



A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


SMALLIMOUTH BASS: PKN-NSYLVANIA; Must 
rivers too low. F<i in Juniata River. Dela- 
ware River above Port Jervis [.. C, F(; for 
small baw hut big h.sh not having any except 
lute at night. Of, if rains continue. 

NEW YORK: FtJ in Cape Vincent area of Lake 
Ontario, with (JrenaHier and Wolf Island wa- 
ters yielding .s/nallmouth.s to 2 pounds. Action 
is slower at Clayton and Alexandria Buy hut 
OfJ as cooler weather starts fish moving. 
Mi.'Lsoi'Ki: Current River low, “good fishing 
color.’’ Ft; last week, Otl. Jack Fork too low 
for fioating. 


PACIFIC SALMON; liKITISK COUt’MniA: One 
Chinook over XO pounds and another topping 
70 caught last week at Campbell River inlet. 
Browns Bay very hot. with runs now arrived 
m mij.st areas and 50-pounders taking nicely; 
Of; rest of month. Silvers showing well in Gulf 
of Georgia, with signs of best fall cohoes fishing 
in many years. 

WASHINGTON: Top Chinook of week was 58- 
|KiiHi<ier hoated at Hmp Island, with open wa- 
ler at Westport off Gray's Harbor providing 
best fishing. (Cohoes starting to show, with fair 
catches off shoals around Tatoash Island. 
OREGON: Some chinook and silvers in Yaquinu 
Bay at Newport. FF with he.st results on in- 
coming tide, mooching with herring. 
tai.ifornia: Chinook fishing slowed by choppy 
seas off Golden Gate, with good p'ospects when 
wind dies; Ft; off Klamath River. 


TROUT: CALIKORNIA: Fl» fin Florence. Ilun- 
tingtnn and Shaver lakes, Ft; on upper reaches 
of San Joarjuin. Both slopes of Sierra Nevada 
improved sharply last week as cooler weather 
put xip in high lakes and streams. Beat dry-fly 
stream is Hot Creek, with some S-pounders re- 

S orted. Top Sierra trout last week: 10-pound 
rown from Rush Creek. Fti at I'pper Owens. 
nkintana: All .Montana and north Rocky 
Mountain streams, L. f. fly-fishing good. WT 
too high on larger rivers for good midday fish- 
ing. FF on Yellowstone, Madison. Blackfoot 
and FlatheH<l rivers; Ft; on Big Hole with best 
flies .Adams and Light Cahill; Ot; as evenings 
get cooler. 

OREGON: Little Desehutes River 1„ (’, some 
big browns taking dry flies in evening, nymphs 
(luring day; Of,' rest of month. 
coLOKAPo: Ike’s fi.shing spots (St. Louis Creek 
near Fraser and North Fork of the South Flatle 
near I’inei remain poor (sections he fishe.s are 
well stocked but posted); Gunnison L, C, FF 
with flies, OF: Yampa L. C, FP. OP; Big Ciriz- 
zlv Ij. F, FI’, t)f*; Little Squaw L, FF, 
tIF; Laramie L, f. FF. tlti; Pine N. C. FfJ. OtL 


SAILFISH: MEXICO; Many big sails reported in 
Gulf u( (California; sharks plaguing anglers off 
Acapulco and Mazatiun, 


BLUEFIN TUNA: RHOPK I.SI.ANP; 550-puund 
fish boated last week off Nebraska Shoals with 
other hig tuna reported; school fish abundant 
off Block Island. 


NEW YORK; Montauk boats still slaying 5- to 
10-puund fish as schools linger in area, 

NOVA SCOTIA: Dr, Roy Schubert was first an- 
gler to boat two hlupfin.s (675 and 315 pounds) 
in one day (Aug. 13thi this season: 22 tuna 
boated at W’edgeport la.st week. 


STRIPED BASS: MASSACHUSETTS: Sen.sational 
night-fishing from lioala around Cape, regard- 
less of tides, with many fish in 40-pound class. 
Beach casters at Nauset look about 100 from 
.surf one morning last week, hut action is still 
slow at Nantucket and the Vineyard. 

RHODE ISLAND: FG from boats with bass run- 
ning 20 to 40 pounds: 6- to lO-poimders [den- 
tiful in Narragansell Bay liutsurf casters not 
doing well. 

CALIFORNIA; Ft; in Napa River and protected 
bays in San Francisco area, but high winds 
hampering anglers on open water. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: CALIFORNIA: Fishing at 
peak off Klamath, Smith and Del Norte river 
mouths with big runs due up rivers soon. 
OREGON: Some small steelhead taking flies in 
Galice area of Rogue. River is I.. best fly 
sizes 8 and 10 in standard pattern.^; Ot; aa fall 
run builds up Deschutes River N. C above 
mouth of While River, with summer run near- 
ing peak in lower reaches and some fish as far 
up as Maupin. Best results with spinning lures 
(small red-and-white wobblers best i but large 
flies taking some good fish; f>fl through rest 
of month. 


MARLIN: CAi.’FOitNiA: iHO-pound striped mar- 
lin caught off San Diego last week by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ross, with good fish reported off Catahna 
and in Gulf of t?alifornia. 

NORTH i aholina: Two blue marlin (1!)0 and 
42:) pounds) lioated last .Saturday about 30 
miles K.SK of Oregon Inlet. During week a 
heakless blue was caught near Diamond Light- 
ship near Hatteras rmea.sured 11 feel 3 inches 
without beak but weighed onl.v 31*1 pounds;. 
0<; for hillfishing in Nags Head-Matteras area 
next two weeks with sails, while and blue mar- 
lin abundant offshore. 


MUSKELLUNGE: NEW YORK: St) July 1 but 
St. Lawrence area doe.sn’t produce until Scfit. 
WISCONSIN; No big fish reported hut Bone I^ake 
producing well on surface lures and liucktails 
(5 fish in one day last week i ; FG on Mondeaum, 
Spirit Lakes. Gile Flowage. Moen Lake Chain; 
usual mid-August slump hasn't set in yet. 


ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW RRUNSWICK: Fl» 
throughout most of Province on account of high 
water; most Miramichi fishermen heading for 
upper waters, with many cancellations in Blaek- 
ville area, but OG for end of month if weather 
holds. Some highwater pools on St. John pro- 
ducing 10- to 12-pound fish last week, but river 
is about 5 feet above normal. 

NOVA scotia: 41 salmon from Salmon River 
last week with run just starting; Margaree con- 
tinues fair with 28; Ot; for rest of month. 





At u piincli party on Sunday, Corntdl stu- 
dents wear eorduroy jackets, vvalkini; skirt. 


NEW SHORT CUT 

I'HOTOCKAPHKU HY HANS KNdl’K 

Bermuda .shorts arc Koing west. Once exclu.sive with Eastern 
college students, walking shorts last year l)egan to appear 
on campuses in the South and Midwest and this fall are 
moving in on Levi lerritori’. Atifl, for the first time, there 
is a new crop of college fashion.s to go with the shorts. These 
inclutle ahove-kneo-length .skirts invrl pof/c), measured 
like a kilt (two inches from the gr()und in kneeling posi- 
lioni; (inger-tip-length jackets and <‘»tals which leave a gen- 
erous edge of shorts in view; fancy knee .socks and warm 
knitted drawers in show-tdT colors to wear underneath the 
new short skirts. 



To prepare this preview oj college fat^hions, Sports 
Illustrated ohinined the happy cooperation of 
mmmer ntudents at Cornell. Theae Bermuda ahorts, 
skirts, short coats, noiv in college shops across the 
country, mark the biggest change in casual campus 
garb since blue jeans came out of the HV-s*/. 



For mt'n, (he shorter look is seen in the linker-tip, all-weather cam- 
pus coat. The coat at left has riiklan shoulders, is of Rabardino, 
sports leather buttons, plaid HninR. Hooded version wciitrr) of pop- 
lin has alpaca and red llannel lininR, dog-lcash snaps. Orion flceci*- 
lined lielted safari jacket [rhjlih has Pima c<illon outer shell. 




Cornell crimson pops up in unexpected 
places on a picnic in men’s garters Hr- 
ginj? up a coed's socks, in a man’s felt 
belt. Corduroy shorts have a leather 
back strap, pocket trim. 



Taken from the Scots a pleated kill which 
winds around nialchinR plaid walkioR short.s. 
Scottish tas.sels trim leather-footed socks; jersey 
blouse is copy of traditional Scots sweater. 


Students picnic on the rocks at Fall Creek (lorge, 
several waterfalls above I^ke CayuRa, in look- 
alike outfits of shirts and .shorts. 



eonlhiued 


outstanding C-type Jaguars driven by ! 
Ernie Erickson and Loyal Katskee, and 
Kimberly’s former 4.1 Ferrari now 
owned by Ebbie Lunken. However, 
Spear broke his Ferrari’s transmission 
on the starting line, and an unsched- 
uled tangle on the fast bend at the end 
of the pit straight resulted in multi- 
ple collisions that changed the picture 
from the outset. Erickson went into a 
violent lishlail, causing Katskee to 
stand on his brakes. Kimberly, im- 
mediately behind, struck the Jaguar a 
glancing blow, then ricocheted off Wal- 
ters’ Ferrari. Lunken slipped through 
to hold the lead for eight laps, but 
Kimberly then caught and passed him. , 
Astern, Waiters spun out and soon 
after last a whole lap when called in- 
to the pits to pry loose a dented fend- 
er that was touching his rear wheel. 
Walters, driving the race of his ca- 
reer, made a spectacular effort to catch 
Kimberly and put in an amazing lap 
of 2 min. 5 sec. (100 mph), but at the 
fall of the checkered flag he was still i 
1 min. 20 sec. behind the leader, who | 
averaged SS mph ior the whole race. ' 
Kimberly and Walters both lapped 
the entire field, but Lunken still placed 
third and Katskee fourth. Altogether, 
a great day’s racing. 


c 



THE SPEED MERCHANT 


For this amateur mechanic, tinkering 
with automobiles wa.s a relaxing hobby 
after the grinding competition in which 
he won tame as a tennis player. Pos- 
sessing tremendous speed and power, he 
achieved a seldom accomplished mastery 
of a whole repertory of tennis slroke.s 
from killing service to powerful overhead 
smash. At his best under pressure, he 
was U.S. champion at 19, the next year 
added the Wimbledon title and then 
went on to win two thirds of nearly 400 
profes.sional matches. After quitting len- 
ni.s as prt)fes.siona] champion, he became 
a top-flight golfer. Now the Wilshire 
Country Club, Los Angeles, has as pro: 

7/ 



The First Electric Cor with Fluid Driv e 
Adds New Go to the Game of Golf 


Now play golf the way the nation's 
smartest golfers do — in an Autoctie 
Golfmobile. Pro and amateur alike 
know the Golfmobile is America's 


one unique golf car-that it's chang- 
ing the game of golf everywhere . . , 
for the better! Test-drive a Golf. 
mobile and enjoy these advantages: 


Beautiful design • Carries two players with clubs • Four powerful batteries 
Climbs steepest fairways • Costs only 3( a day to run • Heavy duly tires 
Can 't harm turf • Positive braking action • Hation-wide sales and service 



Note lo Pros and Club Managers: 
Karn «xtra income by renting 
Golfmobile* to your members. 
PS to Creenskeepers: For »peedy. 
dependable movement of tool*, 
seed and supplies, you’ll prefer 
Autoellc'* (on Pickup Trucks. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 

AUTOETTE. INC., Dept. 1604 

730 West Esther, Long Beach 13, Calif. 

Please send me brocfiure describing ColfmobileO 
Pickup Truck □ I am «n<erc»fe</ in information 
about renting Golfmabilea to members of my club\^ 

City Stiili- 
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In a ({real bare-fistcd battle Sullivan 
and Kilrain fought 75 grueling rounds 


E veryone knew that no man could 
stand up to John L. Sullivan and swap 
punches with him. A devastating two-hand- 
ed hitter, Sullivan had toured the country 
taking on all comers and had offered $1,0(K) 
to anyone who could stay four rounds. 
Drunk or sober, he had flattened 59 men in 
a row. Only a few were able to survive the 
first round, none the fourth. His only weak- 
ness was his fondne.ss for the bottle— he used 
to drink bourbon out of steins— and for this 
reason his perfectly trained opponent, Jake 
Kilrain of Baltimore, was given an even 
chance to outlast him in a finish fight. 

Kilrain svas not a slugger but he could 
go distance and he was a good wrestler, 
which was useful in bare-knuckle fighting, 
where a fall could be almost as punishing as 



THE “SEATING ” ARRANGEMENTS 

A = Referee, umpire.s and timekeepers 
B - Reporters 

c = Seconds and bottle holders 
D— Entrance to ring and $15 ticket seats 
E» Enclosures with camp stools for $16 
ticket holders 

F = Outside for the $10 ticket holders 
xxxx = Police and guards 



a knockdown blow. “Sullivan is no wrestler,” said the New 
York World the day of the fight (July 8, 1889) and added 
with journalistic candor unknown today: “According to 
the history of all such drunkards as he. his legs ought to 
fail him after 20 minutes of fighting.” 

When the men came to scratch at 10 a.m. at Richburg, 
Mis.s. before a crowd of 3,000 fans, most of whom had come 
by train from New Orleans to the secret ring site (bare-fist 
fighting was illegal in all 38 states), the thermometer regi.s- 
tered 100® in the shade. It was a test between two cham- 
pions for $10,000 a side, winner take all. Sullivan, re- 
splendent in green breeches and flesh-colored stockings, 
was champion by popular acclaim; Kilrain, by decree of 
Richard K. F’ox. publisher of the Police ('lazeUe, who ig- 
nored Sullivan’s claim and awarded the Gazrde’s cham- 
pion.ship hell to his opponent. “1 would not put Fox's belt 
around the neck of a bulldog,” snorted the great John L. 



From the start Kilrain pursued his battle plan by avoid- 
ing all toe-to-toe slugging and by sidestepping the rushes 
of the ever advancing Sullivan. These tactics drove Sulli- 
van into a fury. "Why don’t you fight? You’re supposed 
to be the champ, ain't you?’’ bawled Sullivan in the fourth 
round, which lasted over 15 minutes. (Under the rules a 
round ended only when a man went down and could, there- 
fore, last a few seconds or several minutes. ) In the seventh 
round, when this photo was taken as the men clinched 
(Sullivan on the lefti, Kilrain hooked to the head and 
brought a flow of blood from John L.’s ear. "First blood, 
Kilrain,” announced Referee John Fitzpatrick and there 
was an exchange of bills among the sports. (Betting was 
always brisk on first blood and first knockdown.) Sullivan 
scored the first clean knockdown in the next round. As 
the fight wore on, both men were soaked in blood, their 
backs scorched crimson by the burning sun. There was no 


decisive turning point in the battle but after the 30th round 
it was evident that Sullivan was getting to his man. Jake 
was tiring, not Sullivan, who was now scoring all the 
knockdowns and most of the falls. But Kilrain kept on 
coming to scratch round after round although his eyes were 
glassy and his head rolled loose on his shoulders as if his 
neck were broken. In the 75th round a doctor said to Kil- 
rain’s seconds, “If you keep sending him out there, he’ll 
die.” That was enough. They tossed in the sponge and the 
fight was over. The last bare-knuckle fight in ring history 
had lasted two hours and 16 minutes. A new era of padded 
gloves and three-minute rounds under the modern Queens- 
berry rules soon replaced the old bare-fist brawlers. Sulli- 
van lost his crown to Jim Corbett in a glove fight three 
years later. As for Kilrain, who was so near death at the 
end of the fight, he lived to be a pallbearer at Sullivan’s 
funeral in 1918 and did not die until 1937 when he was 78. 
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LAST LAUGH 






“y<«tr shot, I believe.’ 


"Well, I like kirn!” 


THE U.S. AMATEUR 


The top tournament for American golfers who work for a living and play their golf 
on the side takes place next week at the Country Club of Detroit, with a field of 
200 including the golfer of the year and everybody’s amateur, Billy Joe Patton 


by Herbert Warren Wind 


I N THK COMPLICATED world of 
amateur golf, two tournaments 
stand head and shoulders above all 
others— the United Stales Amateur 
and the British Amateur champion- 
ships. Since most American amateurs 
still work for a living and play their 
golf on the side, a trip to Britain is out 
of the question, and they reserve their 
funds, their vacations and their aspira- 
tions for the U.S. .Vational Amateur 
—or "The Amateur," as it is referred 
to by most golf hands. 

This week, some two-hundred top- 
rank American amateurs are converg- 
ing on the Country Club of Detroit, 
in Grosse Pointe Farms, where the 1954 
championship gets underway on Mon- 
day. Twenty-four of these starters are 
players who were exempt from qualify- 
ing by virtue of being either a former 
British or U.S. Amateur champion, the 
incumbent Public Links or Junior Am- 
ateur champion, or a member of this 
year's American, Canadian or Mexican 
Americas Cup teams;. The rest earned 
their berths the hard way, in sectional 
qualifying rounds held late in July 
which 1,270 hopefuls entered. 

Unlike the fields before and after 
World War I. which were almost en- 
tirely composed of sportsmen-clubmen 
well heeled with leisure, the Amateur 
today is a gallimaufry of golfers who 
come from tenements and mansions 
and who repre.sent all complexions of 
amateurism: busines.s and professional 
men who play golf as a recreation, 
the way their neighbors play bridge 
or tend gardens: men who do manual 
labor for a living and, wondrously 
enough, still have the zip to gel in three 
to five rounds a week at their club; 
men with private incomes who are free 
to make golf their priority preoccupa- 
tion; college boys and other young men 
in the process of deciding whether or 
not they should make golf their pro- 
fession ; and star salesmen who claim to 
be weekend golfers and who, in fact, do 


play cn the weekends, not to mention 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

There is a tremendous range in ages. 
This year’s field includes Rex Baxter, 
an 18-year-old phenomenon from Am- 
arillo and Charles (“Chick”) Evans, 
now 64, who won his first Amateur 20 
years before Baxter was born. Baxter 
is far from the youngest player ever to 
appear in the Amateur. This Is one of 
the more esoteric distinctions that 
belong to Robert T. Jones Jr. of At- 
lanta, Ga., who was all of 14 when 
he made his first appearance in 1916, 
Youth can be an advantage in the 
Amateur. A match-play tournament 
usually held in August when the Dog 
Star is riding high, it requires the 
winner to have the endurance to sur- 
vive ax 18-hole matches (within four 
days) and still have enough energy 
left for the 36-hole semifinal and fi- 
nal rounds. 

The flavor of the Amateur, all things 
considered, has changed little since the 
’20s when the grown-up Jones prac- 
tically converted it into his personal 
championship. It is an annually am- 
bulant tournament, but wherever it 
is played, it seems to possess the same 
character. It is stately but familiar, 
somewhat like an old print brought up 
to date— in the foreground, the officials 
of the U.S. Golf A.ssociation wheel- 
ing conscientiously over the course in 
their dark-blue blazers, the spectators 
more quietly dressed and more quietly 
knowledgeable than the galleries at the 
big-money glamour shebangs, the play- 
ers slightly awed by the tradition of the 
event and relaxing between matches 
with comfortable home-town friends 
who have followed them to the "big 
leagues’’— in the background, the im- 
posing clubhouse of the host club, its 
verandas thick with colored umbrellas, 
tanned girls, tall drinks, visiting rela- 
tives and the general hum of a festive 
week long awaited. 




54th Amateur Chumpionship of 
the I'nitcd .Stales (lulf .Assi). 

Country Club of Detroit, at 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

I F tl !1 

.Monday. Aug. 2.1 through 
Saturday. Aug. 2S 
WriTirnrTTi 

.Monday Wednesday. $2.40 
Thur.sday Suiurday, S.’J.fit) 

6,K75 yards long. Par 70. 
Remodeled in 1051 


Malrh-play elimination. First 
six rounds IK-hole matches. 
Semi. final and final .'16 holes 


200 amateur golfers from (J.S., 
Canada and Mexico 

Possession fur one year of the 
Havemeyer trophy (abovcl and 
the respect of all golfers 



PREVIEW OF THE U.S. AMATE.IJR rinilhiunl 


In a \vay. tin* f’lmntry Clul) nf De- 
troit has hiM-n waitini; f«r Atiialeur 
wt'ek sinct’ Uil5 whi'n it last was host 
to tin' fhampiotiship. It was a i^oikI 
tournament. Holt (tar<lntT. (he old 
Yali- pole vaulter, won it; tlie favorite. 
Kranci.s Ouimei, was rudely ousted hy 
James Standish Jr., the ‘.ounianienl 
chairman for this year’s championship: 
and after the tournament was over it 
was discovered that, lhroii;;h a slight 
mistake of tlie greens committee chair- 
man. the players had been putting all 
week into holes tlial w<'re four inches 


in diameter insti-ad of tlie rejrtilaiion 
four and a half. 

The oldest clul) in the I)<‘troit area, 
the rountry Tluh wu.s thi' outurowih 
of the nine-hole course wliich, l)ack in 
the ’SIOs, II.S. Senator James Mc.Mil- 
lan built for himself and his friends on 
the infield of Hamilton Park, the race 
track on his estate. Today, the social 
and sports ctmter for the e.xlensive 
(Irosse I’oinie residential section, it 
has a rnetnl)ersliii) of Holt which in- 
cludes many top-echelon executives of 
the automotive industry, and a ram- 


blinji, haif-;iml)ered. red Itrick, 'I'udor 
clubhouse which contains, amoni; oth- 
er facilities, five private <liiiinn nnuns, 
six bowliti}* alleys, dormitory accom- 
modations for I.-), .IdO hx-kers and a 
he\y of ta[)r<ioms uilhin eas\ walkinj; 
di.-iiance of the "(Ireat llaH” the 
main lounge. Fttr all of its resemblanci- 
to a suliurban waterint; place, the 
('ountry Club of Detroit has remaine<l 
tievoted to ffolf. Three years ago, for 
itistance, before the club knew it would 
be the scene of the IbM Amateur, the 
members voted to remoflel their obso- 


BACKGROUNDS OF SOME AMATEURS TO WATCH 



BILLY JOE PATTON. ;f2, lumber 
salr-smaii from MorKanton, N-(’., is 
a lonii hitter who fri*(|uently visits the 
worlds olT the tei-s. Top amiitcur in 
19.'i4 .Masters and Open, Patton's in- 
souciant hiiniiT ami gainhlinv’ tactics 
maki- him a great galh-r.v favorite. 


HARVIE WARD JR.. Js. a native of 
Tarhoro, N’.C. who now seifs autos in San 
Francisco for a compan.v hearled hy Htldie 
Lowery, Francis Ouimi-t's cjuldy in the 191 J 
( tjien. .\ siipiTl) {)ut I IT i)]i-ssi‘ii with a light- 
hearted disposition. Ward won the Hritish 
.•\mateur in 19.Vi. 


REX BAXTER JR., IS, a sophumorr- at the 
I'niversity of Houston, come.s from .Attmrillo, 
Texas, where his father is the managiT of the 
C’hamhtT of Commerce. A mannerly, inii-lligeni 
young man his four-year averagr- in high school 
was Ifaxter won the National Juniors 

in 19.')J, thi' LareiU) t)pen this year. 





LT. JOE CONRAD. !1, currently 
is Personnr'l Services Ollicer at Gar;. 
.\ir Hase in San .Mari-os, Ti-xas, spcnris 
his .span- hours jiraci icing golf ami his 
wi-ekeiids with his parents jp San .An- 
tonio. .A coo! competiior, he took the 
Southern Amateur in and ’ 04 . 


DALE MOREY, .3:1, is .Midwest -.lie- 
tiianagiT for Samlpaper, Inc.. Ii\'i-s in Inili- 
anapoli.s whi-n mu on ihi- roail. Kumier-up 
to Gruie Litller in the lO'itS .\maii-ur, .Mor- 
ey. a former basket hall 'tar at 1..S-1’., orig- 
itially took uj* golf in order to strengthen 
hi' legs for haskeihall. 


BILL CAMPBELL, til, iiii in'Uranc<‘ broker 
from Huniingitui, W.Va., is a handsome, six- 
fool-fmir liachclor who cajUainecl the golf team 
at I'ritic-einn and served otie term 'li)4,s .*>0' in 
the slate legislature. A finali'l this year in the 
British .-Vinateur, he plays his informal rounds 
in greeti-hliie Caiiiphell-lartan 'hurts, 




HOW mERCURYS SALES RECORDS 
CAN PUT MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 



MERCURY'S GROWTH iiH-ati- you 5avi* \mi buy. 

Willi a WO'i iurrra'C in McTnirv-' oTi llir roail '.iiir<' 
lUkt, M«Tcur\ (k-aliTs sell more cur- {ht dealer than 


iheir eoin|H-tilion, Tlii' higher vtilume meuii- lliey 
ha\e Iduer t)\erlieu<l e\|ietise |ht lar >o|(i. lail iinc 
you a beller deal - -even on llie Suti \ alli') nlimvii almve. 



YOU SAVE WHEN YOU 5EU- Tlu' -aiiie fealiire- tlial you eveiiluallv lra<le. I’niolV Mercury <'<iti>i'^lenlly 

iiiaki- Merriiry ^o j>(>|iular tiow, |)el|i Are/) il in Ieacl> it-v ela>' lor Irudedti value a udiii/' |o imle- 

deniaml. 'iou can coiutiiiiiui a la'ller |iricc when |>etic]ent national market report- of us-etl-car [irici'S. 



IT PAYS TO OWN A MERCURY. It- all-new lf>I-bp \^8 new ball-joint front ^^u-fM'n-ion for e\en ea-ier ban- 

enftine is one of the mo-l ellieient in our eeonotny- <llinf'. Itetler -ee your Men urv dealer for a trial dri\e. 

famous liL-torv. 't on sa\e as you drive. .\nd you f-el M Kl<< l KY HI v isiu.s . K) K H MOTUK co Ml* \ % Y 






Today's 
Ch ester field 

IS THE 

BEST CIGARETTE 
EVER MADE 


"Chesterfields for Me!" 

THEY GIVE YOU the taste and mildness you wanc- 
a really refreshing smoke every time. 



"Chesterfields 
for Me!" 

BASEBALL STAR 

THEY GIVE YOU all the bene- 
fits of thirty years of scientific 
tobacco research. Chesterfield’s 
laboratories are the most modern 
in the industry. 


'Ches-terfields 
for Me !" 

SPORTSCASTER 1 / 


THEY GIVE YOU proof of 
highest quality — low nicotine. 
So light up — relax — enjoy 
America's most popular two- 
way cigarette. They Satisfy 
millions — they 11 satisfy you. 



